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of Fashionable Harmony 





























A NEW ACCESSORY ENSEMBLE 


accompanies the smart costume—shaded suede is adorned with 


a motif that suggests the delicate outline of a budding leaf. 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


| From Fripay, DecemBer 31, 
To Fray, JAaNuary 6] 


THEATRE 
DRAMA 
Broapway—Fear, fun, and fatality be- 
hind the glitter of the lights of Broad- 
way. BroapHurst, 44, W. of B’way. 


Lutu Betite—Lenore Ulric as a lady 
from Harlem whose morals were 
low and whose end was violent. 
Bevasco, 44, E. of B’way. 

THe Captive—Perversion considered, 
but in a very nice way. With Helen 
Menken and Basil Rathbone. Em- 
PIRE, B’way at 40. 

An AMERICAN TRAGEDY—An excellent 
play made from Dreiser’s very excel- 
lent book. Loncacre, 48, W. of 
B’ way. 

Nep McCoss’s DaAuGHTer—Bootleg- 
gers and the New England tradition 
at odds. Fri. Dec. 31 and Sat., Jan. 
1. Then closed for a week. JOHN 
Go.peNn, 58, E. of B’way. 

THe Sitver Corp—Mother love frowned 
on by Sidney Howard. For the week 
of Jan. 2. JoHN Goxpen, 58, E. of 
B’way. 

Tue DyspuK—The Neighborhood Play- 
er’s English version of this legend. 
NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE, 466 
Grand St. 

CAPONSACCHI—Browning’s “Ring and 
the Book” made into a good play. 
With Walter Hampden. Hanmp- 
DEN’S, B’way at 63. 

Datsy Mayme—The middle class under 
George Kelly’s microscope. PLay- 
HOUSE, 48, E. of B’ way. 

THe Constant Wire—Ethel Barry- 
more taming a polygamous husband 
delightfully. Maxine Etuiort, 39, 
E. of B’way. 

THe Constant NymMPH — Yesterday’s 
best seller made into a good play for 
today. SELwyN, 42, W. of B’way. 

Breyonp THE Hortzon—An excellent re- 
vival of O’Neill’s play by the Actor’s 
Theatre. Biyou, 45, W. of Bway. 

Repertory—Eva Le Gallienne present- 
ing—Fri., “La Locandiera”’; Sat. 
(mat.), “Twelfth Night,” (eve.) 


“La Locandiera”; Mon., “Twelfth 
Night”; Tues., “Three Sisters”; 
Wed. (mat.), “Twelfth Night,” 
(eve.) “La Locandiera”; Thurs., 
“Master Builder’; Fri.,. “Twelfth 
Night.” Civic REPERTORY, 6 Ave. 
at 14. 


COMEDY 


(GENTLEMEN PREFER BLonpes—The 
Loos book making a very amusing 
play. With June Walker as Lorelei 
Lee. Times Square, 42, W. of 
B’ way. 

THe Piay’s THE TH1NG—Of the con- 
versational rescue of a fiancée from 
a compromising situation. HENRY 
MI ter’s, 43, E. of B’way. 

On ApprovaAL—A play that deals lightly 
with taking matrimony seriously. 
GatreTy, B’way at 46. 

PyGMALION—Shaw looks at Cinderella. 
A Theatre Guild production. Clos- 
ing during week of Jan. 3. Gut, 
52, W. of Bway. 

Mozart—The Guitrys in their own 
presentation of this piece. 46TH 
STREET, 46, W. of B’way. 


WITH MUSIC 


Criss Cross—Now you know what to 
do with Aunt Fanny when she gets to 
town. GLosE, B’way at 47. 

THE RAMBLERS—A musical comedy with 
Clark and McCullough. And Marie 
Saxon dancing. Lyric, 42, W. of 
B’way. 

THE Desert Sonc—A ridiculous plot 
surrounded by good music and good 
staging. Casino, B’way at 39. 

Ou, PLEasE!—A poor musical comedy 
saved by the frequent appearances 
of Beatrice Lillie. FuLton, 46, W. 
of B’way. 

AMERICANA—A small revue satirizing 
some of the more notorious Ameri- 
can weaknesses. BELMONT, 48, E. 
of B’way. 

SCANDALS—About the biggest and the 
best. A revue with all sorts of peo- 
ple in it. Apotio, 42, W. of B’way. 

Countess Maritza—Another poor book 
held up by good staging and good 
music. SHUBERT, 44, W. of B’way. 

HONEYMOON LANE—Pickles set to love 


' LL 


and music. With Eddie Dowling 
KNICKERBOCKER, B’way at 38. 

QuEEN HicgH—‘A Pair of Sixes” turned 
into a good musical comedy. With 
Luella Gear. AMBASSADOR, 49, W 
of B’way. 

KatyA—Operetta royalty making a bet 
ter appearance than usually. 44rx 
STREET, 44, W. of B’way. 

Ou, Kay!—Gertrude Lawrence, Gersh 
win music, and Betty Compton in an 
excellent musical show. IMPERIAL, 
45, W. of B’way. 

TWINKLE TwinNKLE—An average musi 
cal comedy about Kansas and movie 
people. Liperty, 42, W. of B’way 

THE Pirates OF PENZANCE—Gilbert 
and Sullivan superbly revived. PLym- 
ouTH, 45, W. of B’way. No Thurs 
eve. performance. 

loOLANTHE—Last summer’s splendid Gil 
bert and Sullivan revival now play- 


ing on Thurs. eve. only. PLymMoutu, 
45, W. of B’way. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 
V ANITIES—Opening this time with Char- 
lot’s Revue concealed within it. Car 
ROLL, 7 Ave. at 50. Mon. Jan. 3. 


THE NIGHTINGALE—An operetta about 
Jenny Lind by Bolton and Wode- 
house. JoLtson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. Mon., 
Jan. 3. 

THE BrorHEers KARAMAZoOv—A Theatre 
Guild play with Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne. Guitp, 52, W. of 
B’way. Mon., Jan. 3. 

Faust—A revival of Goethe’s drama. 
EpytH Tottren, 48, W. of B’way 
Mon., Jan. 3. 

(Dates of openings should be verified 
owing to frequent late changes }y 
managers. ) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park and 51.—Larry 
Siry’s music putting additional pep 
into sprightly young things. 

Barney's, 85 W. 3.—Uptown cliéntéle 
overlaid with the jovial spirit of the 

village. Midnight revue. Padlock 
threatened. 
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IN 1927— 


Have you given a thought 
to this youngster, 1927? 


To you, he should bring 
greater prosperity and in 
the matter of fine motor 
cars the Improved Pack- 
ard. 


Perhaps another year has 
slipped by, and you are 
still just where you were 
last year at this time 
still considering buying a 
quality automobile 
preferably a Packard. 


If that be the case, why 
not stop right here and 
consider what it’ will 
mean to you to have the 
continual satisfaction 
which comes through 
ownership of the Packard 
Car. To have it through 
the 365 days of 1927... 
and the future. 


We feel sure that you will 
agree with us that it is a 
pleasant thought. 


And so, while 1927 is still 
very young indeed, may 
we remind you that $2781. 
makes you an owner of a 
new Improved Packard 
Six 5-passenger sedan, 
with all accessories. 


Why not make it a Pack- 
ard year? 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 
Broadway at 6I1st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC 
274 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 86007 


THE HELGHTS PACKARD CORP 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th Street 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 


650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at IS8Ist St 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 











Crius Lino, 808 7 Ave.—You must have 
heard the Yacht Club boys, but it 
won't hurt you to hear them again. 

Crus Mirapor, 200 W. 51.—Moss and 
Fontana to supplant Maurice and 
Eleanora on January 5. 

Crus Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—Gay 
entertainment for the most civilized 
dancing crowd in town. Charlie 
Journal and Emil Coleman’s music 
reunited. 

Crus RicumMan, 157 W. 56.—Harry 
Richman wise-cracking at the head 
of a Broadway revue. Nate Leipsig 
(card tricks and sleight of hand a 
specialty) worth seeing. Dark cloud 
on the horizon in shape of a padlock. 

County Farr, 54 E. 9.—Comedy or- 
chestra, good floor, low couvert and 
informal spirit of the Village. 

KaTiInKA, 109 W. 49.—Jaunty Russian 
revue in a colorful cellar. 

KavKaz, 1691 B’way.—Still another 
subterranean Russian favorite. 

Le Perroguet DE Paris, 146 W. 57.— 

Roger Wolfe Kahn's glittering ven- 

ture deserves one visit. 

FENTON Cxius, B’way at 50.— 
Brooke Johns and his entertainers. 
Trxas GutINnaAn’s THREE HUNDRED 

Criup, 151 W. 54.—Go late and be 
rowdy, and leave your pearls at 
home. Another possible padlock. 

Vitta Venice, 10 E. 60.—Collegiate in 
a pleasant way. Formal dress re- 
quired. Pre-theatre prices on food. 

SMALL’s, 2294 7 Ave., and Cus Bram- 
VILLE, 65 W. 129, are the aristocrats 
of Harlem tor downtown visitors 
who don’t know where else to go. 
Go about two-thirty. 


Ross 


MOTION PICTURES 


Wuat Price Giory—A splendid war 
comedy that you should not miss. 
With Victor McLaglen. Harris, 42, 
W. of B’way. 

THe Bic Parape—John Gilbert and 
Renee Adoree in an exciting and 
well-staged war film. Astor, B'way 
at 45. 

Tue Berrer ‘O_te—Syd Chaplin in a 
slapstick war picture. With the Vita- 
phone. Cotony, B’way at 53. 

PoteMKIN—The revolt on the cruiser 
“Potemkin” strikingly photographed 
by the Russians. Bittmore, 47, W. 
ot Bway. 
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Oxtp IronsipEs—A picture with many 
very beautiful moments and a good 
fight between frigates. Rivout, 
B’way at 50. 

MiIcHAEL StroGorF—A poor picture, but 
with a most entrancing collection of 
Tartar brigands running through it. 
CoHAN, B’way at 43. 

Beau Geste—The novel 
peregrinations of the 
making a good movie. 
B’way at 44. 

RicHARD THE LionN-HEARTED—Given 
for children at 10:30 a.m., Sat., Jan. 
1. Praza, Madison at 59. 

Firm Guitp—“The Gorilla Hunt.” A 
travel picture well above the aver 
age. Cameo, 42, E. of B’way. 

The following also are recommended. 
Consult the daily papers to learn if they 
are showing and where: 

THE WINNING OF BarBARA Worth, 
Faust, THE RETURN OF PETER Grimm 
and BARDELYS THE MAGNIFICENT. 


about the 
Geste boys 
CRITERION, 


ART 


MatissE—A historical showing of one 
of the great living Frenchmen. Re 
trospective, with sense. VALENTINE 
DupeENsING, 45 W. 57. 

GoLDTHWAITE—Excellent show of a 
woman painter with individuality. 
BrRuMMER, 27 E. 57. 

IMPRESSIONISTS—Superb collection of 
things by the men who turned Eu 
rope upside down and discovered 
color. Duranp-RukEt, 12 E. 57. 

RicHArD LAHEY—Drawings and water 
colors suitable for Christmas trade 
Artists GALLERY, 51 E. 60. 

INTERNATIONAL MopERN—A_ stirring 
collection of the world’s best mod- 
erns, extreme wing. Worth going 
to Brooklyn to see. BROOKLYN 
Museum, Eastern Parkway. 

INGrEsS—Fifty-seven drawings by the 
great master made in Italy. D: 
Hauke & Co., 3 E. 51. 

M arin—Remarkable show of new phase 
of one of America’s few geniuses 
Extended to Jan. 15. Stieglitz Inti 
mate Gallery, Room 300, ANDERSON 
GaALLery, Park at 59. 

CHarpin—Rare chance to see one of the 
French Immortals. WILDENSTEIN 
647 5 Ave. 

Great AMERICANS—Superb showing 0t 
Demuth, Kuniyoshi, Brook, Blume 
and others of this school. DANIE! 
Ga.tertes, 600 Madison. 
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YouNG Moperns—Baxte, Becker, Sheel- 
er, Gellert and others of this vivid 
school. NEUMANN Art Circte, 35 
W. 57. 

FiteN Emmet Ranp—An exhibition of 
portraits. Opens Mon., Jan. 3. 
GrAND CENTRAL GALLERIES, in the 
Grand Central Station. 

SCcHULHOFF—A baby in the art world 
lisping in numbers that will startle 
you. First show. RicHarp DuDEN- 
sinc, 45 W. 44. 

INDUSTRIAL Art—This exhibit closes on 
Wed., Jan. 5. Mertropotiran Mvu- 
sEUM, 5 Ave. at 80. 

PENNELL—Memorial exhibition closes 
on Sun., Jan. 2. METROPOLITAN 
Museum, 5 Ave. at 80. 


MUSIC 
RECITALS 


\LBERT SPALDING—One good way to be- 
cin the musical year. CARNEGIE 
Hai, Sun. Aft., Jan. 2. 

\LFRED Cortot—Farewell concert—in- 
terpret it yourself—of this eminent 
pianist. AEOLIAN Hai, Wed. Aft., 
Jan. 5. 

SAMUEL GARDNER—A fine fiddler with 
unusual music to present. CARNEGIE 
Hatt, Wed. Eve., Jan. 5. 

vA GAUTHIER—An anthology of mod- 
ern song hits. —Town Hati, Wed. 
Eve., Jan. 5. 

utH Breton—Another fine fiddler! 
AfoLiAN Hatt, Thurs. Eve., Jan. 6. 

HARLES NAEGELE—An American pianist 
of distinction. AEOLIAN HALL, Fri. 
Eve., Jan. 7. 

ORCHESTRAS 


HILHARMONIC — Mengelberg conduct- 
ing. CARNEGIE Hatt, Fri. Afet., 
Dec. 31; Sat. Eve., Jan. 1. 

‘ew YorK SyMpHONY—Damrosch con- 
ducting. CARNEGIE HALL, Fri. Eve., 
Dec. 31; Sat. Aft., Jan. 1 (Young 
People’s Concert). Mrcca TEMPLE, 
Sun. Aft., Jan. 2. Klemperer con- 
ducting. CARNEGIE HALL, Fri. Eve., 

Jan. 7. 

‘HILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA — Stokowski 
conducting. CARNEGIE Hat, Tues. 

_ Eve., Jan. 4. 

S0STON SyMPHONY—Koussevitzky con- 
ducting. Carnecie Hatz, Thurs. 
Eve., Jan. 6. 


OPERA 


leTRoPOLITAN Opera Co.—Fri. Eve., 
Dec. 31, “Magic Flute.” Sat. Aft., 


ABOUT. OWN. ; 


Snow Wuite—For the children. 


Jan. 1, “Cena delle Befte” and “Sky- 
scrapers.” Sat. Eve., Jan. 1, “Tann- 
hauser.” Sun. Eve., Jan. 2, Concert. 
Wed. Aft., Jan. 5, “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci” for the benefit of the 
seamen of the Port of New York. 
At 2:00 p.m. Others not yet an- 
nounced. 


SPORTS 

HocKEY—PROFESSIONAL—Americans vs. 
Boston, Sun., Jan. 2; Americans vs. 
Montreal, Tues., Jan. 4; Rangers 
vs. Montreal, Thurs., Jan. 6. 

AMATEUR—St. Nicholas vs. Knicker- 
bocker; Canadian Club vs. 7th Regi- 
ment; Crescent vs. New York A. C., 
Wed., Jan. 5. 
CoL_LLEGE—Princeton vs. 

Mon., Jan. 3. Benefit Seaman’s 
Church Institute. Harvard vs. 
Toronto, Fri., Dec. 31. All games 
at 8:30 p.m: Mapison Square Gar- 
DEN, 8 Ave. at 50. 

Bittrarps—Hagenlacher defending his 
title at 18.2 against Willie Hoppe. 
Wed., Jan. 5 through Fri., Jan. 7. 
Play at 8p.m. Hote. PENNsyLVa- 
NIA, 7 Ave. at 33. 


ON THE AIR 
New YorK SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA— 
Damrosch cozducting. George Gersh- 
win, soloist. Station WEAF, Sat. 
Eve., Jan. 1, at 8. 


Dartmouth, 


Cortot, ELMAN, McCorMaAck and Pon- 


SELLE—Station, WEAF or WJZ, 
Sat. Eve., Jan. 1, at 9. 
OTHER EVENTS 

M aARIONETTES — Tony Sarg’s mechanical 
actors giving “Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves.” Fri., Dec. 31, at 
3:00 p.m. New Year’s Day, 11:00 
A.M. and 3:00 p.m. EpytH Totten 
THEATRE, 48, W. of B’way. 


Tirania’s Patace—The last chance to 


see this glorified doll’s house is New 
Year’s Day. Open from 10:00 a.m. 
to 6:00 p.m. 274 Madison Ave. 
(near 40.) 


RutH Drarper—The best of monologues 


for those who like them. Every Sun- 
day evening. SeLwyn, 42, W. of 
B’way. 


TRIANGLE CLus—The Princeton players 


back again for an evening perform- 
ance only. 8:30 p.m., Tues., Jan. 3. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA House, 
B’way at 39. 

10:30 
A.M., Sat., Jan. 1. Princess THE 
ATRE, 39, E. 


of B’way. 
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For Mademoiselle 


(tg to 20° 


A Coat IMPORTED 
FROM PARIS 


TO WINTER SOUTH 
WITH THE 
SMART New YORKER 


58-° ) 


Model 3—A Paris im- 
ported coatloomed of soft 
chenille-like wool and 
rayon in smart modern 
istic block design like lus 
trous brocade. In white 

rose, green, or peach 

MADEMOISELLE’S COAT SHOP 
Third Floor 
Charge Accotints Solicited 


Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Ses., New York 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1927, by 


Franklin Simon & Co., hh 
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BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


The « Specially Shop of "Oniginalions 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 38"™"STREET, NEW YORK 
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FOR WOMEN AND MISSES 


—and tringe is but one expression of beauty in the diversified collection of newest evening 


gowns in our New York shop, and at our resort shops at Palm Beach and Miami Beach. 
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THE TALK 


Notes and Comment 


T IS one of our weaknesses to 
point out a single sight or event as 
svmbolic of our time or as an 
epitome of modern life, and therefore, 
during the past week, we have decided 
that the Christmas tree erected in 





Times Square at Forty-third Street by 
the New York Electrical League is 
the gesture that designates “the Holi- 
day Spirit of 1926-27.” You will note, 
if you are not blind or very deaf 
indeed, that there are cunningly con- 
cealed, in this community Christmas 
tree, no less than six radio loudspeak- 
ers, all going at once. But for more 
than a week now they have been 
speaking for themselves, so that we 
need not say more. 


4” frat that the United States has 
4 N been running a speakeasy on For- 
ty-fourth Street suggests a possible 
remedy for the liquor situation. Why 
not have government ownership of all 


y.S: Rin, 





In that manner the citi- 
zenry would be assured liquor of a 
uniformly high quality, and the enor- 
mous cost of dry enforcement could 
be met by the profits from the sale of 
It looks as though we were 
making progress at last! 


speakeasies? 


drinks. 


R. TUNNEY, the best pug of 

all, has now been thoroughly 
discussed by the press; and the char- 
acter—whether his real character or 
not—which the public is to be taught 
to recognize as his, has been decided 
upon. It seems he is to be a man of 
culture. We think this is fine; the 
more culture the better—culture be- 
ing something most people can’t ac- 
quire in less than twenty years. Yet 
trouble may come of it. The lesser 
pugilists always copy the style and 
manners of the champion, and _ it 
would be a shame if the profession 
got so cultured that there was nobody 
in it who fought because he was so 
tough he loved it. 





HIS is the week when a goodly 

number of pleasant cooks, pleasant 
waitresses, and pleasant chambermaids 
cease their labors. At no time in 
the year are employment agencies 
busier than they are just after Santa’s 
nocturnal round. It is not that the 
cooks and chambermaids are fright- 
ened by Santa’s coming down the 
chimney; rather is it these wily per- 
sons’ custom to stay in a place until 
they have received a Christmas present 
and then to leave. In other words, 
a great many outrageously rich people 
are being outrageously incommoded 
these davs. 


HE YOUNGER 
educated as it is in the technique 
of nose-thumbing the Eighteenth 
Amendment, has received the passing 
of the three-o’clock curfew law with 


generation, 


OF THE TOWN 


chuckles of satisfaction. So far a: 
we know, nobody in the whole city 
supposes for an instant that the law 
will be enforced. Restaurateurs antici- 
pate a rush of patrons eager to pay 
a healthy cover charge for after- 
hours dancing. Flappers are bright- 
eyed at the prospect of a new naughti- 
ness. With Prohibition-drinking set- 
tled, organized, and in working order, 
the public has shouted for a new law 
to break; and City Hall has responded 
nobly. 


NE OF New York’s most dis- 
O tinguished tribute payers pauses 
frequently to pay about sixty cents 
worth of tribute to the unquestionable 
beauty of a red-headed telephone oper- 
ator in one of the large office build- 
ings downtown. We know this be- 
cause he takes us with him occasion- 
ally. The ritual 
consists of standing at a little distance 
and just quietly paying tribute, while 
trying at the same time to look as 


Ss pure enough— —t 


though you were keeping an appoint- 
ment or something. 
friend winds up the session by tele- 
phoning his wife- 


invariably our 


a sort ot spiritua] 
vindication which has, we do not 





doubt, tremendous sociological import 
—if you just know what it is. 


Meet 

" HE MOST courteous taxicab 
driver in New York City,’’ bless 

his soul, is to receive an escutcheon of 

some sort on March 15, and we enter- 


tain the sly hope that it will go to the 
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young knight we encountered recently 
on Madison Avenue. He had just ac- 
quired an entirely closed car and found 
it no longer necessary to freeze on the 
front seat while his passengers lolled 
in the hot-house atmosphere within; 
but even with his old car, he confided, 
he had met the situation by the simple 
process of turning off the heat. 

His clients frequently banged on the 
window, to inquire the meaning of the 
‘Heated Taxi” sign. “I let ’em yell,” 
“T just yelled back, ‘It’s 
broke,’ and kep’ on drivin’. 


he explained, 
I wasn’t 
gointa have them sittin’ pretty in there 
There’s votta be 
me justice in this world.” 


ind me. freezin’. 


oho - 
R. fled) cal 


lL IS early, and the rehearsal is not 
called two o'clock, but the 
hundred or so artists of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra are in Carnegie Hall, 
idling about in their shirt sleeves, tun- 


until 


ing up their instruments, munching 
fruit, talking poker. One feels a lit- 
tle far from the masters’ music, beau- 
tifully played. 

Yet this atmosphere changes on an 
instant. ‘The musicians take places 
quietly, tune to the oboe, and are pre- 
pared when Dr. Willem Mengelberg 

the stocky, red-haired Hollander— 
sheds his coat and climbs into the red 
velvet pulpit which is the conductors’ 
“Good morning, 
gentlemen,” says Dr. Mengelberg, 
very cordially, and one expects to hear 


desk at rehearsals. 


the hundred artists say “Good morn- 
ing teacher,” in reply. No more time 
is wasted. He talks to the men quietly 
for a few minutes, praising their good 


qualities, scolding them for obvious 


faults, giving a few special tips 
to the string players, and conclud- 
ing with “You will do what I 
ask!”? which is said in a curiously 
imperative, yet persuasive man- 
There is a moment of delay 
unforeseen. Dr. Mengelberg 
does not like the baton he finds on 
the desk: it is slightly soiled! He 
clean 


ner. 


must have a one; he 
says he likes clean batons and 
Instantly from 
the depths a wizard produces 
four spotless batons. 

The orchestra sails straight 
into Beethoven’s Egmont and 
its atmosphere is achieved by 
the gentlemen who, a mo- 
ment before, were counting 
their poker winnings and hiding sand- 
wiches for the intermission. Dr. Men- 
gelberg takes part in the joyous pro- 
ceedings by singing a melodic line, and 
explaining in English, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian the expression marks, 
adding a few subtle jests in his native 
tongue for the benefit of Cornelius 
Van Vliet, his Dutch ’cellist of the 
first desk, and Maurice Van Praag, 
the manager of orchestra personnel, 


clean tones. 


who is also a born player. 


HE rehearsal proceeds beautiful- 
ly. Because of the brightness of 
the day, the tone of the strings is fine 
and clear. Dr. Mengelberg quickly 
absorbs the emotional content of the 
work. He makes his orchestra glow 
with tonal warmth and color. Per- 
haps, because of the dry hands, the 
shirt sleeves, the lack of audience, and 
its consequent relief from evening 
dress, and the tension of a full house, 
the men are playing more easily than 
Tension is 
good to give an orchestra a final tight- 
ening up, but it has its dangers. 
The men seem relaxed and happy at 
their playing, and best of all, a few 
Not that these 
stops 


at a public performance. 


minor mistakes occur. 
The 


instantly and the clarinets, bassoons, or 


20 unnoticed. rehearsal 
brass choirs are scolded and reminded 
that they are the Philharmonic men, 
and that they must do it a little better 
next time. Dr. Mengelberg will sing 
it for them. There! Once more Dr. 
Mengelberg repeats, “You will do 
what I ask!”’ and the rehearsal is on 


again. 


Harbinger 


a small 


ITHOUT warning, 


lawn mower came to light the 
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other morning at Thirty-eighth Street 
and Sixth Avenue, and was immedi- 
ately seized by one of our D.S.C. mo- 
tor truck squads, in line of duty. 

There seemed to be nothing wrong 
with the lawn mower except its en- 
vironment — a winter morning, an 
asphalt pavement. ‘The squad lined 
up to decide whether to junk it or sal- 
vage it. “Two nearby white wings 
were called into consultation. One of 
them pushed the machine solemnly up 
and down the sidewalk in front of the 
Hotel Jefferson, its blades merrily 
twirling in the frosty air. “The mem- 
ory of last summer’s greenswards was 
faint in the chill morning. 

But a meeting of the Rota was held 
and the vote was unanimously for sal- 
vage. So it was installed formally on 
the front fender of the truck, one of 
the squad making the supreme sacri- 
fice and donating his jacket so it 
wouldn’t scratch the paint. ‘Then they 
shook hands all round, exchanged 
courtesies with the white wings, and 
drove off, vernal-hearted, down the 
wintry street. 


City 

ENTION, last week, of the new 

building which is to span Park 
Avenue at Forty-sixth Street, reminds 
us that when it is done the last of the 
empty spaces to the north of the sta- 
tion, so long boarded up, will be built 
upon. The fun we enjoyed as a small 
boy looking through the knot holes at 
the switching yards below and have 
indulged—ever since—will be at an 
end. The Commodore, the Roosevelt, 
the Postum and Catts Buildings, the 
Grand Central Palace, the monstrous 
Graybar Building just completed, 
countless apartment houses, one by one 
have perched themselves over the rail- 
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way tracks. Any real estate man can 
trace the area for you on a map. A 
ty on steel stilts, its boundaries ex- 
tend up Lexington to Fiftieth, across 
to Park, up the west side of Park to 
iftv-second Street, west to Vander- 
it Avenue and, from Forty-eighth 
uth, all the way over to Madison. 
[he city is only twenty years old and 
is grown without the fanfare of 
lesser projects as Tudor City. 
Some of the details are interesting. 
Aj] this massive construction is done 
n leases of a few square yards of 
steel, the tops of the foundation pil- 
rs. When modern construction first 
nade it possible to build tall buildings 
ver the tracks, the New York Central 
wlved the legal problems involved by 
recting the foundations and leasing 
the tops of the pillars. ‘Technically 
they call it a plane. One must reflect 


that the square inch rent of the pillar 
tops is undoubtedly the greatest in the 


vorld. With the lawyers’ questions 
wlved, the engineers’ appeared. At 
nce the vibration of the traffic below 
ecame a menace. The first step was 


to cushion the foundations, that is: to 


et the steel pillars on mats of lead 
nd asbestos and mercury. Then, when 
struction reached sidewalk level, 
they set the buildings a few inches 
bove the sidewalks. ‘The space is con- 


sicuous and is often remarked on. 


ITH all their precautions one 

of the first buildings to be erect- 
d vibrated so much that china fell 
from the shelves and tenants threat- 
ned to move. Many experts were 
alled in. Foundations were found in 
rder, but the situation continued so 
cute that plans were being made to 
ft the building on jacks and build 
new foundations when the trouble was 
t last located. The head of a single 
rivet in one pillar rested against the 





head of a rivet in the railroad con- 
struction. The rivet was sheared off; 
the inhabitants slept in peace. 

The authority that told us all this 
explained that the building planes are 
on sixty-three-year leases, which, in 
Manhattan, is considered eternity, for 
the builders all figure that they will 
have paid for their work in twenty- 
eight years, after which they will live 
on velvet. After sixty-three years the 
buildings go to the railroad. 


Two More 


EE SHUBERT, the producer, 

we hear, has been particularly 
annoyed this season by troubles of a 
musical nature. “There was, for in- 
stance, the difficulty of finding an or- 
chestra leader who could understand 
both the French and the temperament 
of Mme. Sorel. Haystack-searching 
consumed weeks but produced the 
man. He was sent to arrange things 
with the actress. “Then he reported 
to Mr. Shubert. Yes, he had seen 
Mme. Sorel—a charming woman, a 
great actress, a glorious artiste—and 
they had agreed on an orchestra of 
eighty pieces and . . . But just about 
then he was dismissed without refer- 
ences. 

Earlier there had been Mr. Shu- 
bert’s plan to utilize a $20,000 or- 
gan which had been left in the Cen- 
tury Theatre when “The Miracle” 
moved out. Mr. Shubert’s musical 
director reported, however, it was a 
half-note flat and would have to be 
tuned—at a cost of $3,000. Mr. 
Shubert met this situation by suggest- 
ing that the entire orchestra be tuned 
down half a tone. 


y OUR STUDY of Anne 
Nichols’ manager last week, we 
seem to have omitted that part of the 
story which would have made the rest 
superfluous. We now have to report 
that Mr. de Lignemare has ninety 
neckties and ninety pairs of socks, ar- 
ranged in sets and neatly numbered, 
and that every three months he begins 
at No. | and goes through the series 
in what the World Almanac calls 
chronological order. 


Celebrity 


TIS to be hoped that M. Poincaré’s 
cabinet will not be embarrassed by 

a further rise of the franc with this 
announcement that George Gershwin, 


g 


whose billing might read “The Stra- 
vinsky of Jazz,” is now working on 
a new orchestral piece to be called 
“An American in Paris.” This effort 
is in line with his policy of keeping his 
classical work abreast of his popular 
output. At present his “Oh, Kay!” 
is doing nicely; and a satirical operetta 
in the spirit of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
with George S. Kaufman as the Gil- 
bert, is almost completed. On the 
other side of the scale, for balance, 
are the piano preludes which the com- 
poser of the “Rhapsody in Blue” and 
the “Concerto in F” has played re- 
cently at the staid Roosevelt musicales. 
Gershwin, by the way, has been 
pictured by the romanticists as a prod- 
uct of Tin Pan Alley. His adven- 
tures as a pianist for a publishing 
house, however, were little more than 
incidents in his pursuit of a liveli- 
hood. Long before he played popu- 
lar music he had an excellent concert 
repertoire and he still does very well 
with a sonata and a piano. While he 
was turning out early scores for 
whistling purposes he was studying 
piano with Ernest Hutcheson and 
harmony with Rubin Goldmark. 


HERE is, perhaps, no harder 

worker in the field of music than 
this Gershwin. Royalties have pur- 
chased, among other bits of real es- 
tate, a house on the upper West Side, 
just off the Drive, where two music 
rooms have been set aside because one 
didn’t seem quite enough for his ener- 
getic purposes. In one—second floor 
front—may be found two pianos and 
usually Bill Daly, who conducts many 
of the Gershwin shows. More often 
Gershwin himself chooses the silences 
of a top-floor studio. 

After the manner of Beethoven, 
Gershwin sets down in a sketch-book 
every musical idea that occurs to him, 
with the date of its birth and _ its 
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subsequent development. Sometimes 
there is no subsequent development, 
for he is his own severest critic, and 
the volume is dotted with forlorn little 
ideas that never grew up. He often 
works far into the morning; and, if 
you see a tall, slender young man with 
thick, dark hair and large brown eyes 
toying with a bowl of porridge at a 
marble-top lunch on upper Broadway 
anywhere from 2 A.M to 6 A.M., you 
may be watching the recuperation of 
a popular hero from the creation of 
a foxtrot or a piano prelude. 

Such moments as he 
work aren’t difficult to dispose of, for 
he is invited to almost every party that 
is given these playful days. Usually 
he is asked to play and does so with- 


spares from 


out the coaxing most celebrities con- 
sider essential. His informal reper- 
toire is enormous and contains a num- 
ber of songs he has written for his 
own amusement and which have never 
including “Jascha, 
Toscha,” which 
you may have heard. On these un- 
conventional occasions he plays with a 
large cigar cocked at a rakish angle, 
but recently he was overcome with 
dignity when called upon to rehearse 
with a symphony orchestra and ap- 


been published, 
Sascha, Mischa and 


peared with a pipe. 


E LIVES with his 

mother, father, sister and broth- 
er—and they all have at least a finger 
in almost everything he does, ‘The 
brother is Ira Gershwin, now exclu- 
sive lyricist to George. He, too, be it 
recorded, is a serious student, a dili- 
gent worker, and so self-critical that, 
fearing to be known only as_ his 
brother’s brother, he began his career 
as “Arthur Francis.”’ Now, however, 
his lyrics go with George’s music but 
dc not stand on it. 

And, inasmuch as it seems to be 
almost a tradition that composers 
should be collectors as well, it might 
be added that Gershwin is at the mo- 
ment engaged in “going in for” 
He already has a splendid 
collection of orchestral scores includ- 
ing several old editions of Gilbert and 
Sullivan “sets.” 


family— 


etchings. 


Story 
| einen, sapere Coolidge story 


may be out of date, but we can’t 
resist passing it on. The scene was 
the Adams House in Boston; the Cool- 
idges were expecting representatives 


It was the man from 
the Globe who came first and who 
sat in uncomfortable silence until 
Mrs. Coolidge appeared and suggested 
that “perhaps the gentleman would 
like a drink.” One drink was forth- 
with produced from an inner room— 
after which the bottle and glass were 
taken back into the inner room. 
Shortly afterwards the other four 
1 arrived. Followed 
more until Mrs. Coolidge 
again appeared and again suggested: 
“Calvin, perhaps the gentlemen from 
the press would like a drink.” Ap- 
pearing from the other room this time 
with four glasses, our now president 
poured four small drinks, examined 
the container closely, and announced: 
“Gentleman from the Globe’s had 


his.” 


cf the press. 


correspondents 


silence 


Florida This Year 


k ONE can believe what one hears, 

our own “Riviera” is still sound. 
‘The boom is over, hotel rates are 25 
to 50 per cent lower than the peak 
of last year, land values in districts 
most hotly exploited are 60 per cent 
of their top price, tourists will be plen- 
tiful, and early indications are that 
the hotels will be well filled. Every- 
body now is concerned in a final ef- 
fort to remove any remaining sug- 
gestions of the hurricane. ‘Tattered 
awnings, the wrecks of flimsy struc- 
tures and anything else that might 
suggest disaster are to be hurried out 
of sight. 

The season will apparently be just 
what it always has been. In Palm 
Beach the Beach Club will still serve 
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its famous Eggs Encore and its Cold 
Boiled Pompano with Escoffier Sauce, 
and it will still be fashionable to 
lunch and dine there. As has been 
the order of late years, the Four Hun- 
dred’s Palm Beach colony is still re- 
treating southward before the advance 
of the mouveaux. The latest entrench- 
ment is the Gulf Stream Country 
Club, fifteen miles below the hotels, 
near Mr. E. F. Hutton’s and Mr, 
Harold Vanderbilt’s new houses. In- 
to this club not more than two hun- 
dred members are to be admitted. 
There is also a Bath and Tennis Club, 
so if you’re real you need not bathe at 
the Casino with the hotel guests. 


E HEAR of little new in amuse- 

ments. Mr. Ziegfeld’s show 
lost money last year and will not at- 
tempt the trip again. Such standbys 
as Will Rogers and Elsie Janis are 
booked to appear in a series of recitals 
inaugurated at the new Palm Beach 
Hotel. There will still be gambling, 
although no one knows quite where, 
At the moment, golf looks to be the 
biggest outdoor wagering sport, both 
at Palm Beach and Miami. ‘“Ani- 
mals” (based on birdies, eagles, skunks 
and elephants) is the latest betting 
game for golfers, rivalling Nassau, 
best ball, double best, aggregate, etc. 
Any golfer can interpret this for 
the benefit of old women and children. 
Among the cabarets, the Everglades 
Club and Sail Fish Club continue. The 
new bridge from Palm Beach to West 
Palm Beach is nearly finished, and 
there is a new and elaborate Episcopal 
church which will soon be ready in 
Palm Beach, adjoining the Breakers’ 


—e< 


“But, mother dear, they'd never dream of having a hurri- 
cane down there during the real season.” 
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There’s what’s-her-name who made such a 


hit in that play last winter—you know the one I mean!” 


“Why, so it is!” 


golf course. Its rector will be Dr. 
Thompson of New York and its name 
Bethesda-by-the-Sea. 


The golf and bridge sharks, the 
Swamis and Yogis and astrologers who 
go where the people with money go, 
are gathering to collect the debt life 
owes them; that the mouveau’s wife 
should be their prey is part of the 
price her husband pays. 


Table Talk 
MONG tthe million colorful 


places one hears about is a res- 
taurant near the Jefferson Market 
Court, the rendezvous of a group of 
cautious and conservative gentlemen, 


professional bondsmen, whose funds 
keep many a poacher of one kind or 
another from the confining atmosphere 
of a cell. 

The lawyers who frequent jails 
come to consult them, usually being 
required to submit Rogues’ Gallery 
pictures of their clients. Physiognomy 
counts for much in the decision made. 
The gentleman who tells us of this 
place reports that the haggling is thor- 
oughly enjoyable. On his last visit, 
for instance, a not-so-prominent bar- 
rister reluctantly and on earnest re- 
quest produced a picture of his risk. 
The bondsman exploded. ‘That 
bird! Listen, kid,” he said, “I’m a 
bondsman, not Santa Claus.” 


11 


Glitters 
NE ECHO from the long, stren- 


uous, pre-Christmas campaign 
in the big department stores concerns 
the tragedy which stalked $500,000 
worth of gold fish ordered by one 
New York firm. ‘The gold fish, sur- 
rounded by many times their weight in 
water, arrived in installments over a 
period of three days. ‘The first prob- 
lem was to find tanks for so large a 
school. Agitated secretaries got little 
help from fish stores and finally it 
was necessary to borrow the equip- 
ment from the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The fish were unloaded from the 
cars in Harlem and were transported 
to the store at night. Here new diffi- 
culties developed. The tanks were 
slippery and the genial Irish gentle- 
men employed to carry them let so 
many fall that the strects took on the 
appearance of having been paved with 
gold. Once inside the store the sur- 
vivors developed an alarming tendency 
to die. The long trip, the change of 
climate, or the noise of the city- 
something, at least 
other toll. 

Even those that left, apparently 
in good health, with contented pur- 


thus claimed an- 


chasers succumbed in large numbers. 
Irate refund-seekers reported a hug 
casualty list. All in all the series of 
misfortunes cost the store thousands 


of dollars. 
e 


AVESDROPPERS-~ may have 

wondered about the exact nature 
of the insult hurled the other day at 
one of the more haughty of our g!lori- 
fied young stage ladies, who turned on 
her startled escort in a limousine to 
shout above the traffic din: “Sir! You 
would let me be seen in such a place?” 
Investigation reveals that the gentle- 
man in question, irked by the traffic 
on Park Avenue, had suggested to he 
chauffeur that he try Third Avenue. 


INETEEN TWENTY-SIX WILL al- 
N ways be treasured in our breast 
as the Yule when we saw Santa in the 
flesh—a mounted policeman, gallop- 
ing home Christmas Eve with bun- 
dles under his arm, steed clumping in 
great vertical leaps from excess of 
spirit, rider shaking like a bowlful of 
jelly, traffic opening up like the Red 
Sea, and stars in the blue lighting the 


way home to Ma and the little Irish- 
men. —TuHeE New YorKERS 
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A 


” ET’S PLAY architects,” was 
the glad cry one rainy after- 
noon as the children gath- 

ered round the model of uptown New 

York which Uncle Hyland had pre- 

sented to them years ago. 

“Fine!” was the answering glad 
cry. 

“And I will be the Spirit of Fifth 
Avenue,” suggested Agatha, at which 
each of the others gave her a good sock 
in the jaw, and Hugo, who always 
wanted to play Mayor Walker, locked 
her into the cupboard. “Shall we do a 
little Traffics and Annoyances first?” 
asked Arthur. 

‘““Traffics and Annoyances” was the 
first game invented by the children 
when they got the model. Each 
player has a “man” consisting of 
a motor car or taxi, and this 
“man” is started at one point, say 
the Plaza, the object being to get 
him to another part of the city 
in the maximum time possible. 
For this purpose you are allowed 
to use only the hazards provided 
by the traffic laws, without addi- 
tions of your own, but you 
can combine them in any way you 
please; for example, after you 
have made your man lose five min- 
utes with the green light at Times 
Square, you can allow him to mistake 
his way, forcing him to Thirty-ninth 
Street before he can turn east, then 
swatting him with a red light at Sixth, 
and so on. The man who takes longest 
to go the distance wins the prize. A 
variation of the game is for a player 
to start two men, one at each end of 
the city. ‘The two men must be made 
to go to each other’s starting point, and 
the player whose men show the greatest 
difference in time elapsed in the jour- 
ney wins. Hugo once managed to keep 
his eastbound man forty-five minutes 
longer en route between the Capitol 
Theatre and Beekman Place than his 
westbound man. It was a good game, 
but the children tired of it. Whenever 
they rode in a taxi they complained 
bitterly that the professionals were so 
much cleverer than they were them- 
selves. “Get more practice,” Arthur 
explained sullenly. “Sometimes we 
just got to let a car by.” 


UT TODAY, Arthur, who 
“owned” Fifty-seventh Street, 
Was anxious to proceed at once to work. 
He got out the big boxes of square and 
triangular and cubical stone blocks in 


FINE 



















dull reds and blues and grays, and 
handed some to each of his playmates. 
“Let’s get down to building right 
away,” he urged. 

“ “Build thee more stately man- 
sions, O my Soul!’ ” came from the 
cupboard as Willie, using a nutpick, 
pried up a Baroque church and threw 
it across the room. 

“Gee, that’s great,” Arthur said. 
“Look, we can lay down ten big blocks 
this way and fifteen this way, and then 
ten on top and fifteen on top, and just 
go up and up. I bet we can make the 
biggest solid square building in the 
world.” 


FE DID so, and by moving a small 

electric lamp around he was able 
to cast a shadow from the Harvard 
Club clean over the Grand Central. 

“That’s showing them!” he chor- 
tled. “I bet pretty soon we can fix it 
so there ain’t a speck of sunlight in all 
New York.” 

“Make ’em use electric light,” said 
Willie, who on other days played 
President of the Edison Company. 
And he, too, built a solid block of 
stones right next to Arthur’s, 

“The trouble with that is,” said 
Hugo, who had been reading a book 
on “How to Build the Block Beauti- 
ful with Beautiful Blocks,” “itll top- 
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GAME 


ple over. Besides, you dumb ox, where 
are you going to get any light?” 

The boys bent their heads in study 
over the problem, which Hugo solved 
by suggesting that they put down only 
twenty layers solid, after which they 
go back the depth of one block for 
every four blocks they build up. What 
excitement there was as the buildings 
grew higher and thinner with each 
four layers until they were only one 
block deep. 

“T think, for variety,” Willie sug- 

gested, “I'll go in two blocks and up 
eight—that’ll keep the proportions and 
give a pleasing effect.” 
" HY, you darn little esthete,” 
Arthur protested. “Another 
crack like that and you go right in the 
cupboard with Aggie.” So thereafter 
there was no trouble and the four-to- 
one ratio was a Law. 

“What shall we do now?” asked 
Hugo when they had reached the 
tops of many buildings. 

“T want a minaret,” said Arthur. 
“T was always one to be partial to 
minarets.” 

“Do you think you’re in Tur- 
key?” came a smothered voice from 
the cupboard. 

“T’ve got some pink tiles in my 
box,” Willie suggested. “Can’t we 
slam them on, somewhere?” 

“Oh, that’s for decoration,” Hugo 
decided. “I adore stucco.” 

‘This isn’t Palm Beach,” insisted 
the voice from the other world, pee- 
vishly. 


Bu HUGO had gone slightly 
mad, and with the aid of a bot- 
tle of glue he began pasting little bits 
of pink tile over the graystone fronts 
of the building he had erected. 

“Here’s some yellow marble,” Ar- 
thur said. “I bet we could use that 
somewhere. Oh dear, there’s no place 
to put it. Here, give me that steam- 
shovel—” 

And with the nutpick he dislodged 
another building and hastily covered 
the street level with a yellow marble 
front and the upper stories with blue 
stucco. 

“T think,” Hugo pondered, “that a 
little mosaic would give it an—an air, 
I think the word is.” 

“Un air, the French say,” correcied 
Willie, who read the advertisements. 

So they built a mosaic around the 
cornices. Through the keyhole of the 


cupboard an eye peeped out a moment, 
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then. there was a dull thud as of a 
ieavy body falling. 

“The trouble with these old build- 
ngs,” said Hugo, digging savagely at 

retiring graystone front, “is that they 
re too much alike. Why, they make 
you think that when one was built, 
the size and color and architecture of 
those already standing was taken into 
consideration. That’s silly.” 

“Trying to make Fifth Avenue look 
irtistic! Why, you might think it was 
the Place Vendéme or some other for- 


cign place,” Willie added. 


‘ P HERE,” Hugo said, “we can 
have apartment houses. Look, 
I’ve got lots of peachy black little 
barrels we can use for water-tanks.” 
“Gosh, that’s great. Hey!” shout- 
ed Arthur at the cupboard, “we’ve got 
big black rusty water-tanks for the 
roofs.” 




















“How’s Florence?” 





A low moan was the only an- 
swer. 

“Darn fool probably wants us to 
conceal them. Hell, no one ever sees 


the top of a building, do they?” 


" F COURSE, now,” Willie 

meditated, “some people think 
that a big building ought to have an 
imposing entrance. Personally, I 
don’t hold with that.” 

“No more do I,” agreed Hugo. 
“Sheer waste of space. Squeeze it in, 
I say.” 

“Right. Down town, if they want 
to build beautiful skyscrapers, that’s 
their affair. But around here, it’s a 
mistake. Do you think we could get 
rid of this one?” he asked, jabbing at 
the Bush Terminal. “It’s sort of ar- 
tistic—out of place, I think.” 

“Let’s tear it down. And we must 
get this out of the way, too,” Arthur 


“Oh, she’s all right—only she’s letting her hair grow.” 
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added, lifting the Shelton bodily out 
of its setting. “Nothing but brown- 
stone and buttresses. Why, it hasn’t 
even got a decent minaret!” 

“They might at least have made it 
look like building blocks, even if they 
weren’t using them. And look—here’s 
a building with a roof and it hasn’t 
even got a rooster on it.” 


O THEY tore that one down, 

too. 

It was nearly tea time, so they 
worked more rapidly now, and razed 
both sides of Fifth Avenue from For- 
ty-second to Thirty-eighth Street. 

Arthur had a grudge against the 
Library for being too reserved and 
taking up too much room. On its site 
they ran up four identical buildings, 
two in green, one in blue, and one in 
yellow brick. On the summit of each 
they placed a symbol, a clock, a globe, 
a weasel, and an electric treble clef 
sign. 

Suddenly Hugo noticed an alarming 
thing: some of the buildings showed 
on two sides—those that were at the 
corners and those behind the fac- 
ades that ran all the way back to the 
street. 

“This will never do!” he cried. 
“Why, we’ve got nothing but blank 
walls on the backs.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Arthur an- 
swered. “Look at these false Greek 
fronts I’ve got, with fake columns and 
everything. Gimme the glue!” 


LITTLE later, when I looked 

in on the darlings at play, I was 
gratified to find that they had precise- 
ly imagined and exactly duplicated the 
architecture of central New York. 
For some reason the lads mistook my 
expression of pride for an attack of 
nausea. —GILBERT SELDEs 


A STUDIO TEA 


The palest poet stood apart 
In drear and dressy gloom, 
The somber decadence of art 
Became him as the bloom 
Becomes a dark, unhappy grape, 
Unplucked and left behind: 
I almost saw his poetry drape 
Itself about his mind. 


I’m sure he thought in gray festoons 
Of softly-swinging verse, 


And filled with shadows of the moon 


A thin, ascetic purse. 
—PaTIENCE EDEN 
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OF ALL THINGS 
ONDONERS #§are thankful 


that a skyscraper like the pro- 

posed 110-story Larkin tower 
would be impossible in their town. We 
appreciate their feeling about this, 
yet no sky in our wide acquaintance 
needs scraping as much as London’s. 


This law-abiding department bows 
to the decision of the jury in the Fall- 
Doheny case and admits that those 
gentlemen are as white as snow. We 
never believed in prison sentences, 
anyway, where the amount involved 
is over eighty-seven dollars. 


According to the religious census 
taken by the World, a majority of the 
are believers but few attend 
church. It would seem that most of 
us are devoutsiders. 


voters 


The Constitution that 
Congressional districts be reapportioned 
after each census, but Congress and 
the President have about decided to 
let this matter slide until 1930. No 
human being will suffer any injustice 
by the delay—only city people. 


requires 


Frank L. Smith, Illinois’ costly 
Christmas gift to the Republic, plans 
to put in his appearance at Washing- 
ton immediately after the holidays. 
Optimists say that the Senate will at 
once exchange him for more satisfac- 
tory goods. 


William D. Upshaw in a recent 
speech at Washington compared New 
York to a chicken thief. One must 
make allowances for Earnest Willie 
because he is a lame duck this winter 
and his mind rather runs to poultry. 


Columbia professors, after careful 
research, say that America should 
cancel the war debts. Europeans, 
however, should not get up any false 
hopes. These matters are decided here 
not in the university but in the elec- 
toral college. 


e 
Fourteen allied and _ associated 
societies urge Congress to come to the 
aid of our crumbling army, navy and 
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ORVILLE VAN THEIVIG BEGINS HIS HOME WORK FOR 

THE SEASON AT LAKE PLACID 
. e 

air forces. Our defenses are so dence on the installment plan—noth- 


wabbly that we may have to live on 
friendly terms with our neighbors, 
nervous patriots fear. 


The Bridge Whist Club on Forty- 
fourth Street was found to be a gov- 
ernment speakeasy. We respectfully 
remind our rural critics that this town 
is so law-abiding that the enforcement 
officers are compelled to do their own 
flouting. 


Colonel Thompson believes that we 
should give the Philippines indepen- 


ing whatever down and very little pet 
year, 


What with Mrs. Browning and ‘T) 
Cobb and all, 1926 was a terribl 
year for Peaches! 

—Howarpb BRUBAKER 


Dunlin, five-year-old chestnut stallion 
has been purchased by Kenneth Gilpin, 
from E. F. Cooney of New Jersey, who 
is a half-brother of Man O’ War. 
Virginia paper. 

Cooney, we hear, is to be entered 
for the next Derby. 
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IKE a ghost from the grave 
Isadora Duncan is dancing 

again at Nice. A decade ago 
ler art, animated by her extraordinary 
public personality, came as close to 
founding an esthetic renaissance as 
\merican morality would allow, and 
the provinces especially had a narrow 
scape. Today her body, whose Attic 
splendor once brought Greece to Kan- 
sas and Kalamazoo, is approaching its 
half-century mark. Her spirit is sull 
ereen as a bay tree, but her flesh is 
worn, perhaps by the weight of laurels. 
She is the last of the trilogy of great 
female personalities our century pro- 
duced. Two of them, Duse and Bern- 
hardt, have gone to their elab- 
orate national Only 
Isadora Duncan, the youngest, 
the American, remains wander- 
ng the European earth. 


tombs. 


‘No one has taken Isadora’s 
place in her own country and she 
is not missed. Of that fervor 
for the classic dance which she 
was the first to bring to a_ land 
bred on “Turkey in the Straw,” 
beneficial signs remain from 
which she alone has not bene- 
fited. Eurythmic movements 
now appear in the curricula of 
girls’ schools. Vestal virgins frieze 
about the altar fire of St. Marks-in- 
the-Bouwerie on Sabbath afternoons. 
\s a cross between gymnasia and God, 
Greek dance camps flourish in the 
Catskills, where under the summer 
spruce, metaphysics and muscles are 
welded in an Ilissan hocus-pocus for 
the female young. Lisa, one of her 
first pupils, teaches in the studio of the 
‘hamps-Elysées. Isadora’s sister Eliz- 
ibeth, to whom Greek might still be 
Greek if it had not been for Isadora, 
has a toga school in Berlin. Her broth- 
r Raymond, who operates a modern 
craft-school in Paris, wears sandals 
nd Socratic robes as if they were a 
family coat-of-arms. 
has neither sandals nor school. Most 
crandiose of all her influences, Diaghi- 
leff’s Russian Ballet—which ironically 
owed its national rebirth to the inspira- 
on of Isadora, then dancing with new 
rpsichorean ideals in Moscow—still 
isons as an exotic spectacle in Lon- 
don and Monte Carlo. Only Isadora, 
nimator of all these forces, has be- 
come obscure. Only she with her 
heroic sculptural movements _ has 
dropped by the wayside where she lies 


Isadora alone 


ISADORA 


inert like one of those beautiful bat- 
tered pagan tombs that still line the 
Sacred Road between Eleusis and the 
city of the Parthenon. 

Isadora arrived in our plain and 
tasteless Republic before the era of the 
half-nude revue, before the discovery 
of what is now called our Native 
Literary School, even before the era 
of the celluloid sophistication of the 
cinema, which by its ubiquity does so 
much to unite the cosmopolisms of 





Isadora Duncan 


Terre Haute and New York. What 
America now has, and gorges on in 
the way of sophistication, it then 
hungered for. Repressed by genera- 
tions of Puritanism, it longed for 
bright, visible and blatant beauty pre- 
sented in a public form the simple 
citizenry could understand. Isadora 
appeared as a half-clothed Greek... . 
A Paris couturier recently said wom- 
an’s modern freedom in dress is 
largely due to Isadora. She was the 
first artist to appear uncinctured, bare- 
footed and free. She arrived like a 
glorious bounding Minerva in the 
midst of a cautious corseted decade. 
The clergy, hearing of (though sup- 
posedly without ever seeing) her bare 
calf, denounced it as violently as if it 
had been golden. Despite its longings, 
for a moment America hesitated, 
Puritanism rather than poetry coupling 


lewd with nude in rhyme. But 
Isadora, originally from California 
and by then from Berlin, Paris and 
other points, arrived bearing her gifts 
as a Greek. She came like a figure 
from the Elgin marbles. The world 
over, and in America particularly, 
Greek sculpture was recognized to be 
almost notorious for its purity. The 
overpowering sentiment for Hellenic 
culture, even in the unschooled United 
States, silenced the outcries. Isadora 
had come as antique art and with such 
backing she became a cult. 


HOSE were Isadora’s great years. 

Not only in New York and Chi- 
cago but in the smaller, harder towns, 
when she moved across the stage, 
head reared, eyes mad, scarlet 
kirtle flying to the music of 
the “Marseillaise,” she lifted 
from their seats people who 
had never left theatre seats 
before except to get up and 
Whatever she 
danced to, whether it was 
France’s revolutionary hymn, 
or the pure salon passion of 
Chopin’s waltzes, or the un- 
bearable heat of Brahms’ 
German mode, she conspired 
to make the atmosphere Greek, 
fusing Zeitgeists and national 
immortal 


go home. 


sounds into one 

Platonic pantomime. 
Pthys Thus she inspired people 
who had never been inspired 
in their lives and to whom in- 
spiration was exhilarating, 
Exalted at 
the concert hall by her display of 
Greek beauty, limbs and drapes which 
though they were two thousand years 


useless and unbecoming. 


old she seemed to make excitingly 
modern, her followers, dazzled, filled 
with Phidianisms, went home to 
Fords, big hats and the theory of Bull 
Moose, the more real items of their 


progressive age. 


ANCING appeals less to the 

public than the other two origin- 
al theatrical forms, drama and opera 
(unless, like the Russian Ballet, danc- 
ing manages to partake of all three). 
Nevertheless, Isadora not only danced 
but was demanded all over America 
and Europe. On the Continent she is 
more widely known today than any 
other American of our decade, includ- 
ing Woodrow Wilson and excepting 
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only Chaplin and Fairbanks, both of 
whom, via a strip of celluloid, can 
penetrate to remote hamlets without 
ever leaving Hollywood. But Isadora 
has gone everywhere in the flesh. She 
has danced before kings and peasants. 
She has danced from the Pacific to 
London, from Petrograd to the Black 
Sea, from Athens to Paris and Berlin. 


HE PENETRATED tothe Geor- 

gian States of the Caucasus, riding 
third-class amid fleas and disease, per- 
forming in obscure halls before yokels 
and princes whom she left astonished, 
slightly enlightened and somehow al- 
tered by the vision. For twenty years 
her life has been more exciting and 
fantastic than anything Zola or Defoe 
ever fabricated for their heroines. Her 
companions have been the great public 
talent of our generation — Duse, 
d’Annunzio, Bakst, Rodin, Bernhardt, 
Picabia, Brancusi, and so on. Her 
friends have run the gamut from 
starving poets down to millionaires. 
She has been prodigal of herself, her 
art, illusions, work, emotions and 
funds. She has spent fortunes. After 
the war her Sunday night suppers in 
the Rue de Pompe were banquets 
where guests strolied in, strolled out, 
and from low divans supped principal- 
ly on champagne and strawberry tarts, 
while Isadora, barely clad in chiffon 
robes, rose when the spirit moved her 
to dance exquisitely. Week after week 
came people whose names she never 
knew. They were like moths. She 
once gave a house party that started in 
Paris, gathered force in Venice and 
culminated weeks later on a houseboat 


on the Nile. 


N ORDER to promulgate her peda- 

gogic theories of beauty and educa- 
tion for the young, she has legally 
adopted and supported some thirty or 
forty children during her life, one 
group being the little Slavs who are 
still dancing in Soviet Russia. During 
her famous season at the New York 
Century Theatre where she gave a 
classic Greek cycle, “Oedipus Rex,” 
“Antigone,” and the like, she bought 
up every Easter lily in Manhattan to 
decorate the theatre the night she 
opened in Berlioz’ “L’Enfance du 
Christ,” which was her Easter pro- 
gram. ‘The lilies, whose perfume 
suffocated the spectators, cost two 
thousand dollars. Isadora had, at the 
moment, three thousand dollars to her 
name. And at midnight, long after all 
good lily-selling florists were in bed, 


she gave a champagne supper. It cost 
the other thousand. 

Isadora, who has an un-American 
genius for art, for organizing love, 
maternity, politics and pedagogy on a 
great personal scale, had also an un- 
American genius for grandeur. 

After the lilies faded, Isadora and 
her school sat amid their luggage on 
the pier where a ship was about to sail 
for France. They had neither tickets 
nor money. But they had a classic 
faith in fate and a determination to 
go back to Europe where art was 
understood. Just before the boat 
sailed, there appeared a school teacher. 
Isadora had never seen her before. 
The teacher gave Isadora the savings 
of years and Isadora sailed away. Her- 
self grand, she could inspire grandeur 
in others, a tragic and tiring gift. 
There have always been school teach- 
ers and lilies in Isadora’s life. 


N THE three summer programs 

which Isadora recently gave in her 
studio at Nice, one with the concord- 
ance of Leo Tecktonius, the pianist, 
the other two with Jean Cocteau, 
French poet and éphébe, who accom- 
panied her dancing with his spoken 
verse, her art was seen to have changed. 
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She treads the boards but little now, 
she stands almost immobile or in slow 
splendid steps with slow splendid arms 
moves to music, seeking, hunting, find- 
ing. Across her face, tilting this way 
and that, flee the mortal looks of 
tragedy, knowledge, love, scorn, pain. 
Posing through the works of Wagner, 
through tales of Dante, through the 
touching legend of St. Francis feed- 
ing crumbs and wisdom to his birds, 
Isadora is still great. By an economy 
(her first) she has arrived at elimina- 
tion. As if the movements of dancing 
had become too redundant for her 
spirit, she has saved from dancing only 
its shape. 


HERE will she dance next? In 
one of her periodic fits of ex- 
travagant poverty and although need- 
ing the big sum offered, she once re- 
fused to dance in Wanamaker’s Audi- 
torium, disdaining for her art such a 
“scene of suspenders.” She has refused 
other theatres because they contain 
restaurants. She has just refused to 
appear at the Champs-Elysées because 
it is a music-hall. She talks of giving 
some performances in Catalonia. She 
might dance in a castle in Spain. 
There is also much ado about her 
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“Old? Goodness! YOU'RE not old!” 


w in the Paris journals because of 
recent sale of her house in Neuilly, 
sale she was forced to make to pay 
debt of ten thousand francs, and her 
fusal of a legacy valued at 300,000 
rancs from her one-time husband, 
ssenin, the Russian poet. The 
Neuilly house has just been repur- 
ised by a group of friends who will 
1ake it into a school as a memorial to 
dancer’s two children so tragically 


drowned in Paris in 1913. 


——“ — 


A LL HER life Isadora has been a 
4 & practical idealist. She has put into 
practice certain ideals of art, matern- 
and political liberty which people 
fer to read as theories on paper. 
Her ideals of human liberty are not 
unsimilar to those of Plato, to those of 
Shelley, to those of Lord Byron which 
led him to die dramatically in Greece. 
\ll they gained for Isadora was the 
oss of her passport and the presence of 
the constabulary on the stage of the 
Indianapolis Opera House where the 
chief of police watched for sedition in 
movement of Isadora’s knees. 
Denounced as a Russian “red” 
sympathizer, Isadora does not even 
receive a postal card from the Soviet 
Government to give her news of her 
chool which she housed in its capital. 
For Isadora has had a fancy for facts. 
As she once told Boston it was taste- 


] 





less and dull, so, when they were 
féting her in triumph in Moscow, she 
told the Bolsheviks she found them 


bourgeois. 


REAT artists are tragic. Genius 

is too large; and it may have 
been grandeur that proved Isadora’s 
undoing—the grandeur of temporary 
luxury, the grandeur of permanent 
ideals. 

She is too expansive for personal 
salvation. She has had friends. 
What she needed was an entire gov- 
ernment. She had checkbooks. Her 
scope called for a national treasury. It 
is not for nothing that she is hailed 
by her first name only as queens have 
been, were they great Catherines or 
Marie Antoinettes. Isadora is now 
writing her memoirs. Her private life, 
which always aroused public interest, 
is therein detailed. By her, the truth 
can then be told. —HIPPoLyta 


UPSIDE DOWN 


EVENTY-ONE pages of my new 
Manhattan Telephone Directory 

are upside down. Believing that this 
was done purposely, to make the book 
more confusing, I made up my mind 
from the start that I would give the 
numbers backwards, and I tell you I 


have certainly been causing a lot of 
trouble around town. 

The rightside-up names end on 
Page 432 with “Frishling & Essen feld 
childrens coats 18 E 16 STU yvsnt- 
2191,” and the next entry is 2U2215),, 
-21903 NOT It M Lit ss sef 
« CYCOI 

And that is just the way I gave it 
to the operator yesterday. ‘The poor 
girl hardly knew what to make of it. 
There really wasn’t anything you 
could make of it. 

“Make anything you want of it, 
I directed, “it is immaterial to me 
whom I talk to.” So she just went 
ahead and gave me any wrong number 
she happened to have handy. 

A voice answered and I said, “Is 
this ..d§ Sef auz215) and the voici 
said, ““No, you have the wrong num- 
ber,” to which I replied that I partic- 
ularly wanted the wrong number and 
suggested that we have a little talk 
anyway, just as one subscriber to an- 
other. ‘“‘You’re goofy,” said the voice. 

“You’re upside down,” I retorted. 
This saddened him, for he knew it 
was true. 

But the Telephone Company has 
won, in the end—as big companies al- 
ways do. Its eccentric trick has taken 
its toll. Not ten minutes ago I felt 
the need of beauty in my life, and I 
turned naturally to the directory. Ev- 
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ery day I have to have my meed of 
beauty—sometimes | get it from read- 
ing Rostand, sometimes from walking 
down Pearl Street. ‘Today I turned to 
the telephone directory for it, and 
finally found thesopieg Aanvag vi10[4 
‘(9p aBeg uo 

I gave the number to the operator, 
but she said she didn’t understand. 

“Be quick,” I whispered. “Unless 
I get a little beauty pretty soon, I 
will die.” 

“T’m a little beauty,’ 
whimsically. 

“No, no—not that,” I cried. 

“But I don’t understand,” she re- 
peated. 

And then I thought of a trick. I 
asked her if she could stand on her 
head. “Not without a pretty good 
reason,” she replied, cautiously. “I 
am dying,” I said, “isn’t that reason 
enough? ” 

“No,” she answered, frankly. 

But I talked her into it. Through 
the receiver I heard her invert herself. 
“Ready?” I asked. 

«59A,, came back the answer. 

“Give me <7/S7 2X3NOT 

Almost immediately the beauty par- 
lor answered, and I gave my order for 
a quarter of a pound of beauty, boned 
and put through the chopper, and they 
said they would send it right down. 
It arrives too late. The ten minutes 
are almost up. Death is laying his 
hand gently upon me. What a mag- 
nificent jest I have thought up, 
though! I have just time. Let the 
Telephone Company always remem- 
ber, with a catch in its throat, that 
even in death I signed 


’ she suggested, 


“M “Ed “A 
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ALMOST GRIMM 
ONSIDER the little girls that 


live on Park Avenue and how 

they never see a trolley car. 
Rather than have the thought depress 
you overmuch, I shall tell you about 
Loreena, and how she did live on Park 
Avenue and how she did, once, see a 
trolley car. 

One dull afternoon she wes looking 
out of her window very far up in 
one of those apartment houses and 
watching the New York Central trains 
go by. 

Of course, she couldn’t — see 
them, but she was an imaginative girl, 
and pictured them going first one way 
and then the other. Once, to vary 
the monotony, she imagined a track 
walker being run over by a Pough- 





keepsie local. Then she got thinking 
about his family, and how they would 
probably be sorry about it, and im- 
agined them all eating ripe olives and 
dying happy before the bad news 
reached them. And then she felt bet- 
ter. 

I forgot to tell you that she was 
all alone. ‘There had been a great 
deal of entertaining in her house re- 
cently, and the silver was beginning 
to give out, and her mother had gone 
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“So I gives the vendor me nickel an? 
says: “Ere, ’ave yuh got anything in 
the shape of an ice cream cone’-—so he 
"ands me one, an’ jus’ then they fires 
a salute, an’—whoops!—it popped 
right outa me and!” 
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out to tea—‘‘just,” she explained, “‘to 
see what I can pick up.” And her 
father had stepped into the club on 
the way home from work and had 
been so convivial as practically to ruin 
himself for use in this story. 


ELL, what with being alone 

and not wanting to be alone, the 
evil sprites got into Loreena, and she 
began to think that it would be fun, 
darn good fun, to look at a trolley 
car. 

Then, for no reason and _ sud- 
denly, which is a good way, this being 
a fairy tale and subject to such con- 
veniences, there appeared before her 7 
handsome young Prince. No, not 
a Prince, a handsome young bond 
seller. 

“Let’s go,” he suggested. 

So we shall introduce them to make 
things proper, bustle them into a taxi, 
and set them down at a place. 

“Waiter,” he said, “two cocktails— 
with absinthe on the top.” 

And that is how, later in the eve- 
ning, little Loreena saw a trolley car. 

—OLIvER CLAxTON 


OLD YEAR’S NIGHT 


Another year has curled its toes and 
died 

Upon the icy pavement of the street; 

Another bonded bottle, draped and 
tied 

With ribbons (garland for the dead 
year’s feet) 

Has carried us upon its wings of mirth 

Over the gasping corpse of winter’s 
woe 

Into adventure and the year’s rebirth— 

What can be bitter that is welcome so! 


A candle sputters on the window sill; 
My host has yawned; the year, al- 
ready old, 
Marches inexorably on, and_ still 
The embers on the fire are warm with 
gold. 
(But so am I, with love, for all of 
that: 
I suddenly get up—and kiss the cat.) 
—Spup JOHNSON 


CLEVER CLERK ESCAPES IN BARREL 


Two men entered the bank while 
Drake and his wife were the only occu- 
pants. While Mrs. Drake was fumbling 
with the lock to let the robbers behind 
the wicket, Drake slipped into a revolver. 
—California paper. 
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“George, dear, which color do you like me in—bois de rose or geranium petal?” 


METROPOLITAN MONOTYPES 


Ir TAKES ALL KINDS 
To MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 


His mother expected him to be President of the United 
States, 

And he himself had visions of making so good at one 
of the “better” callings 

That at sixty he would resemble the distinguished gentle- 
men pictured in cigarette advertisements; 

But during Senior year his roommate’s father side-swiped 
the Henty and Alger ideals 

By the offer of an attractive post in a big counting- 
house, 

Knowing well that former football stars and crew 
captains have more sales appeal 

Than young men from Ogdensburg or West Newton 
who study the Pelman method and send their 
laundry home. 

And so we have with us today The Young Bond 
Salesman, 

Blue-shirted as ever was, and dripping with pearls netted 
on his numerous excursions into the beau monde. 

The Young Bond Salesman isn’t any too wise as to what 
it’s all about— 

Usually a Vice-President must rehearse him in a small 
dark room for hours 

Before he can be trusted to circulate amongst a suspicious 
and solvent citizenry, 

And even then the sailing is not always smooth; 

How, for instance, can interest be worked up in an issue 
for Soissons, 

When so many people have recently seen Soissons? 


And somehow a streetcar company in a Kansas town 
seems awfully futile and remote 

To a widow whose husband was drowned at Palm Beach 
last winter. 

Of course it’s easier to get along with feminine clients 
who don’t much care what they have in the safety- 
box as long as the coupons are a pretty color, 

But the real heyday comes for the Y.B.S. when he picks 
off his small quota 

Of a gilt-edged proposition like Standard Oil of N.]J., 
No. 5; 

Then he can remember that his pot-luck with Mrs. C. is 
always asparagus and strawberries out of season 

And that Bill Stratton lent him four hundred dollars 
once when he needed it badly. 

The Young Bond Salesman can psychologize himself 
into an amazing amount of leisure. 

What, for instance, is the point of going to see such 
and such a prospect when it’s just about luncheon 
time, when it’s raining, when Harvard men are a 
little touchy these days, etc., 

And what, if anybody but the boss should ask him, is 
the good of trying to get people to take money 
seriously after 2 or 3 P.M.? 

Thus the Y.B.S. is able to brighten up the afternoon for 
many a nervous hostess, 

And he even goes fairly well with Father and the boys 

If he keeps up his line of stories. 

After all, everybody can’t be a bootlegger. 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 


To MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. —Bairp LEONARD 
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WHY WIVES GET JOBS 


In “The Constant Wife,” Ethel Barrymore advances the proposition that a wife owes 
her husband absolute fidelity while she accepts his support. Then Frank Conroy, who 
iswmt her husband, comes back from Japan, and she takes up interior decorating. Who 
knows but, in whispering this hint, Mr. Maugham may have solved the whole prob- 
lem of labor? Even now strong husbands pale when they come home to find the paper 
open at the “Help Wanted—Female” page. 








HE SILVER CORD,” by 

Sydney Howard, is that blessed 

thing, an absorbing play which 
lends itself to discussion. 

It is a dramatization of the Oedi- 

is Complex which, if there be any 

unenlightened as not to know, may 
freely defined as loving matter 
not wisely but too well. Mothers are 
very much out just at present. I'd 
lways been under the impression that 
Nero was just a wee bit churlish in his 
treatment of Agrippina, but it turns 
ut he was absolutely right. I under- 
stand that Al Jolson is going to sub- 
stitute a Hymn of Hate for his usual 
Mammy offering any day now, and 
that John McCormack has given out a 
sworn statement that he never did 
much like “Mother Machree” any- 
way. Ah well, other days other ways! 

Laura Hope Crews plays the mother 
in “The Silver Cord,” a selfish, senti- 
mental, lying mother who has stolen 
the romance her marriage denied her 
from her relationship with her sons, 
who are played by Eliot Cabot and 
Earl Larimore. Mr. Cabot, the elder, 
has married Elizabeth Risdon, and Mr. 
Larimore is engaged to Margalo Gil- 
more when the play opens. Miss 
Crews, standing firmly on a platform 
whose main plank is “Mother knows 
best,” pits herself against both young 
ladies. She succeeds in keeping Mr. 
Larimore for herself but Miss Risdon, 
laying about her like a perfect female 
d’Artagnan of the tongue, carries off 
her husband in triumph. 

There are several flaws in the writ- 
ing of the play. The psychology of 
the brother played by Mr. Larimore 
s right enough, but the words he is 
given to speak never could have issued 
from anyone but the embarrassed au- 
thor of Mother’s Day greeting cards. 
It is a terrific part, as would be any 
part which involved jilting Miss Gil- 
more. I believe one scene showing 
iim in the grip of the passion for 
interior decorating to which his un- 
fortunate upbringing has reduced him 
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MATERNITY AND MISS 
LILLIE MANHANDLED 


was deleted as too harrowing for New 
York audiences. Perhaps it is just as 
well. 

A second flaw is the fact that Miss 
Risdon, as the young wife, who is 
very patently the author’s mouthpiece, 
wants to absorb her husband as utterly 
and as unreasonably as does his mother. 
“There are arid places in your soul,” 
she says—or words to that effect— 
“which I’ve never been able to pene- 
trate. They belong to your mother. 
I want them.” 

The answer to that is “To Hell 
with you, darling. They don’t belong 
to either of you and you'll kindly 
keep out.” 

I’m afraid, as the play stands, Mr. 
Cabot is doomed to have very little 
private life. His decision is the some- 
what bleak one as to which of two 
women shall devour him. My own 
idea is that a good long trip to the 
North woods would be the best move 
for Mr. Cabot about the time the 
curtain falls. 

One cannot but feel that the mother 
in “The Silver Cord” has had hard 
luck in her older son’s choice of a 
wife, for Miss Risdon is an extremely 
articulate lady scientist who, from her 
debasing contact with male methods, 
has acquired a preference for the 
short, sharp, decisive fight. It is a 
tactic her mother-in-law has never 
encountered, and she goes down be- 
fore it rather easily. It might have 
been so different, one feels. The sit- 
uation between the two women is one 
from which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, both could have drawn a slow 
and awful pleasure. It offered the 
possibilities for one of those intermin- 
able, shrouded duels in the practice of 
which the sex has preserved so magnifi- 
cently its savagery. However, that 
would have been a novel, and we 
must rejoice that “The Silver Cord” 
is a play, a fine play, and a play every- 





one must see. ‘The dinner tables of 
New York will be far less deadly for 
it all during the next months. 

I wish feebly that I could find some 
novel way of firing ninety-nine verbal 
guns in salute to the performances of 
Miss Crews and Miss Gilmore. 

“The Silver Cord,” or, as it might 
well be called, “Mrs. Phelps’ Sons,” 
is alternating week by week with 
“Ned McCobb’s Daughter” at the 
John Golden Theatre, a theatre which 
haunts my insomnia with an unfin- 
ished perversion of Swinburne, “Oh, 


Playhouse both Golden and Guilded.” 


OU WILL now permit me to 
raise a small but acid hue and cry 
against Charles Dillingham, Anne 
Caldwell, and Otto Harbach because 
of what they, as producer and libret- 
tists, have done to our Beatrice Lillie. 
I can’t say what I feel about Bea- 
trice Lillie. I just keep putting down 
“She’s the most—” and then not fin- 
ishing the sentence because any ending 
is trite and inadequate. 

Well, to this Pearl among lovely 
zanies has been given a one-horse shay 
of a vehicle which no one could pos- 
sibly watch without perishing of bore- 
dom if its occupant didn’t manage 
whenever she’s visible to make it ap- 
pear a distinguished conveyance to 
ironic hilarity. It is called “Oh, 
Please!” and is at the Fulton Theatre. 

Only one person connected with 
“Oh, Please!” seems to have realized 
what inspired codperation Beatrice 
Lillie should call forth. It is Mr. 
James Reynolds who has set and cos- 
tumed the little bit of nothing in 
startling beauty. You mustn’t miss 
“Oh, Please!” but take along some 
pleasant reading matter to distract 
your mind from the proceedings when 


Miss Lillie is off Stage. 


REVIVAL of “The Great Ad- 
venture,” by Arnold Bennett, is 
at the Princess Theatre. It is ama- 
teurishly done and Mr. Reginald Pole 
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as Ilam Carve, the hero, gives an them with frivolous fantasy, much The trolleys run straight for his coun- 


amazing impression of having been 
drafted from a high school per- 
formance of “The Private Sec- 
retary.” 

The play itself is a pleasantly liter- 
ate comedy, but shows the dread stig- 
mata of having been written by an 
author whose novels run, very often, 
into a leisurely five hundred pages 
or so. 

In “The Great Adventure” Miss 
Spring Byington plays delightfully the 
pretty, common sense, lower middle- 
class Janet Cannot. 


At THE Civic Repertory Theatre 
that intrepid entrepreneuse Miss 
Eva Le Gallienne continues to demon- 
strate her ability to make a very good 
quality of brick with surprisingly little 
straw, some of which one suspects of 
being a trifle mouldy. “Twelfth 
Night,” the Christmas addition to the 
repertory, is delightful. By the device 
of making up the cast like a set of 
gay, Italian marionettes and costuming 





“OLD IRONSIDES’? AT 


acting which is merely bad is made to 
seem rather charmingly naive. Bad 
diction and faulty enunciation Miss Le 
Gallienne has somehow crowded into 
inconspicuous corners, and hidden be- 
hind pretty devices of direction. The 
resulting impression is of a production 
a good deal more than adequate. 
—CHARLEs BRACKETT 


DOWN-TOWN LYRICS 
THE CLam Man 


He sits in a stall at South Ferry, 
Serenely assorting his clams, 

And placidly serving his patrons 
In the swirl of vehicular jams. 


And grandfather showed him to 
father, 
And father displayed him to me; 
And there will be clams at South 
Ferry 
While ever a clam’s in the sea. 


ter, 
The motor trucks menace his stock, 
While he clings to a sheltering lamp- 
post 
Half-way between curbstone and 
dock. 


He doesn’t have tables or napkins, 
He doesn’t pretend to be swell; 
He simply sells clams to commuters 


In the shade of the galloping “L.” 


And grandfather stated to father, 
And father suggested to me, 
That clams will be sold at South 
Ferry 
While ever a clam’s in the sea. 
—BurkKE Boyce 


Mate & FEMALE Wrist WaTCHEs for 
50c a week.—Advertisement in Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Our advice is not to wear them on 
the same wrist. 


THE RIVOLI 


We have here the “Constitution” doing battle in a most effective manner with a Barbary pirate for Amer- 
ican honor, etc. Down in the corner, which is just where they should be, are some of the characters of the movie. 
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es ‘What Will You Get 
Out of Life This Year ? 


Ig2 J go big year for those properly radio-equipped. 
Are you one? With programs the best ever, 
make sure of 100 per cent enjoyment (now and for years 

to come) by getting your Synchrophase at once. 
Several exclusive Grebe developments will prevent any discount- 
ing of your pleasure: viz., Colortone keeps the tone clear and 
natural; Binocular Coils get the desired station and prevent 
others from interfering; S-L-F Condensers make station selection 
easy by preventing crowding; Flexible Unit Control makes this 
_ *A One-Dial Control Set 

for convenience, or a three-dial set for precision tuning. 

Send for Booklet Y which explains everything 
clearly. Then have a Grebe dealer demonstrate. . 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc., 109 West 57th Street, New York “ 
Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. \ 
_. Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


ULBERRY BEND, set 
down simply, so, is a charm- 
ing name. Its sound brings 

pleasant scenes alive—perhaps a bird 
or two. But Mulberry Bend is not 
a charming place. It is a long curve 
of a street, with a concrete-surfaced 
park filling the inner arc, and with 
the squat tower of the Tombs prison 
showing suggestively past the low 
buildings in the background. Its only 
birds are tough ones. At its lower end 
there is a new municipal building made 
of brick, which stands on the ground 
once occupied by the saloons where 
foregathered the members, in good 
standing, of the Five Points gang. 
And from one point on its narrow 
sidewalk may be observed the spot 
where four men were murdered, the 
doorway whence successive gang lead- 
ers kept an eye on things, and the win- 
dow of the room lately occupied by 
Chuck Connors, the Mayor of China- 
town. 

Along the edge of the arc—that is 
to say, across the street from the iron 
palings which set.off the park space— 
there are low buildings. One may 
enter here, for example, and have a 
tiny cup of coffee, laced with a still 
tinier glass of a foul liquid they call 
anisette. Or one may enter there, next 
door, and watch a poisonous tomato 
pie, paper thin, made under his very 
eyes. One is supposed to eat it—pride 
of the chef, and so on. But there 
remains the evasion of putting a nickel 
in the automatic piano, and becoming 
so absorbed with music that the loss 
of appetite is pardonable. 

Follow the curve of Mulberry Bend 
long enough, however, and it will 
straighten out into the narrow canyon 
of Mulberry Street. Cross Broome 
Street, one or two others, Kenmare 
Street, and you will come at last to a 
corner drugstore. It is very gay, with 
electric bulbs shining behind globes of 
colored water, red and green. But 
you will not want to waste much time 
on the drugstore. From the street at 
the very side of its entrance, a steep 
flight of stairs leads downwards. 
There are no lights to guide the way, 
no lights at the bottom to reveal that 
scenes of revelry are going forward 
there. But one, perhaps, has been 
told. . . 

In the cellar is Kid Corley’s Saw- 
dust Inn. Its doors are locked, but 
Jimmy (who has no other name) will 





EAST SIDE 


open it under persuasion. And there, 
fairly before one’s eyes, is that almost 
forgotten establishment, an East Side 
dive. The floor, true enough, is cov- 
ered with a half-inch of sawdust. It 
is very clean sawdust, and certainly not 
to be despised. Of course, if one is 
timid, it will remind him of the 
butcher’s shop, and he will fancy a red 
pool of blood spreading—but one 
should not be timid. From the ceiling, 
which is decorated with painted laths 
in a latticed fashion, depend several 
thousand artificial oak leaves. ‘They 
add to the gayety of the scene, of 
course. 

It is quite a large room, and its 
walls are almost completely covered 
with photographs: pictures of plump 
chorus girls in tights, waving ostrich 
plume fans or perhaps holding a bal- 
loon with all daintiness, and pictures 
of prizefighters in strangely unbel- 
ligerent poses. In a corner there is a 
dais with a slender lad bending over 
a piano and another, almost his dou- 
ble, staring lugubriously at his fiddle. 
There are tables, a few of them occu- 
pied, but most of them empty. And 
there is almost complete silence, except 
for the sustained muttering in Italian 
which comes from the region of the 
kitchen. 


IMMY was bending over our table. 

He wished us to feel entirely at 
home, and so he chattered amiably. 
Yes, it was pretty quiet now, but later 
on things would liven up a bit. Nearly 
every night, along towards one o’clock, 
there was a gang of fellows came 
down from the Elks Club, uptown. 
Good guys, them Elks. And some- 
times a bunch of the boys from the 
neighborhood would come down for a 
celebration. But they were noisy. No 
manners. Why, they thought it was 
funny to make wise-cracks at Jerry 
when he was singing one of them 
sad songs. Jerry was sore. We'd have 
to wait and hear Jerry. He worked in 
a saloon in Newark, but got off at 
one o'clock and came over to entertain 
at the Kid’s. 

“Sweet singer,” said Jimmy, nod- 
ding his head gravely. “Sometimes I 
want to cry, hearing them songs—you 
know—” 

But Mr. Kid Corley himself was 


coming forward to make us welcome, 


and bringing wine with his own hands. 
He was, to be truthful, somewhat for- 
bidding. He was six inches under six 
feet, but he weighed three hundred 
pounds, to the ounce. And the fat of 
his cheeks, pressing up against his 
frontal bone, practically closed his 
eyes. He was in his shirt sleeves, with 
no collar, and he waddled perilously 
as he walked. 

“Scuse me,” he said. “Me laundry 
ain’t come in this week!” And he 
chuckled noiselessly. His voice itself 
was that husky, whispering rasp that 
comes to a man from the Highlands, 
held too long at the edge of the sea. 
He nodded, and winked, and gestured 
with his fat hands. 

“Vino?” he said, plunking the two 
bottles on the table. There were four 
of us, but he had five glasses. And 
he pulled up a chair. “Don’t mind if 
I do,” he chuckled again, and poured 
for all of us, filling a glass for him- 
self. But he did not sit down at 
once. “Come ’ere,” he beckoned, and 
waited until we were all out of our 
chairs. “Show you somep’n.” And he 
led us to a corner, pointing up to the 
photograph of a prizefighter. 

The boy in the picture was a lean 
animal, full of grace, with one sturdy 
leg thrust forward and his head bent 
down behind two thrusting fists. The 
face was almost concealed behind its 
scowl. But there were level, balanced 
shoulders and a slim waist. 

“Me,” said the Kid. “Would you 
believe it?” And he burst into a 
paroxysm of silent laughter, coughing 
in his throat so that the lusty bellow 
that he intended might come free and 
Shake the oak leaves overhead. 
““Yeh—” he whispered. “Me!” He 
thrust a thumb into his yielding mid- 
dle. “Ain’t it a joke?” 

It seemed polite for us to join in his 
laughter, so we did. He was quite 
pleased at our mirth, and ordered up 
another bottle of wine. A moment 
later, he flung a husky shout toward 
the musicians, and they came awake 
with a start. “Hit it up,” he ordered, 
and rising, he offered his arm to on 
of the ladies of our party. It was 
utterly impossible to be indignant- 
impossible and impolitic. The lad) 
danced. 

The Kid did very well, considering 
his bulk. His great feet plunged at 
the sawdust, shoveling it into canals 
and mountain ranges. He bumped once 
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BERNARD BOUTET DE MONVEL 
ILLUSTRATES 


A SOUTHERN WARDROBE 
The art of Bernard Boutet de Monvel has 


captured New York since his exhibition at 
the Anderson Galleries. His work has ap- 
peared exclusively in Harper's Bazar for 
some years, and in the January issue 
he sketches a wardrobe for the 
complete sportswoman, 


Harper's Bazar 
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A DRESS GARMENT WHICH WILL GRACEFULLY 
ADAPT ITSELF TO THE FORM AND MANNER OF 


THE NEW YORKER. DRAPED WITH CUSTOM PRE- 
CISION AND TAILORED IN UNFINISHED WORSTED. 
SIXTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


AND MORE 
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into a table, and the wine-bottle of a 
tall girl sitting there went skittering 
over the floor. The tall girl did not 
move a muscle, and the Kid, maneu- 
vering himself into position with som 
difficulty, despatched a somewhat dif- 
ficult wink in our direction. 


ERRY came at last, and sang. It 

was most melancholy. And it was 
even more melancholy when he wan- 
dered toward our table, unsmiling, as 
the song was ended. ‘‘Wrote it me- 
self,” he muttered. “I’m a sad guy. 
God never gets tired kicking me in th 
pants.” Our gifts of currency failed 
utterly to console him. Even the 
half-bottle of our wine that he drank 
seemed only to drive the blues deeper 
into his spirit. 

At the table in the corner, quit 
some distance from us across the room, 
there was a sudden commotion. A 
couple sat there, and I had been watch- 
ing them: a slender, blonde thing with 
blue eye-lids, and a tall, heavy-shoul- 
dered man with a rather handsome 
Irish face. But there was a commo- 
tion: they both came to their feet, 
suddenly, and as the chairs spun back 
from the table she lunged at his chest, 
beating a tattoo thereupon with her 
small fists. He watched her, for 
moment, utterly oblivious to the rest 
of us in the room. And then, slowly, 
his right hand came up. 

The blow caught her almost square- 
ly on the chin, and she went down 
into the sawdust—her flimsy, gold- 
colored dress falling as if it might 
have been dropped from a closet hook. 
He scood looking over her. As his arm 
and shoulder swung with the blow, his 
coat had lifted, and hanging from his 
belt I saw a pair of handcuffs and th 
holster of a revolver. I wondered 
then, even while the girl was dropping 
to the floor, why I had not identified 
him before as a ig tgs He had 
all the earmarks, in face, and hands, 
and carriage. 

But the girl came slowly back to 
herself. She sat up, leaning on on 
hand and with the other feeling he: 
jaw. And after a moment she lifted 
her face, staring at him with he: 
dazed eyes. The sight of him stand- 
ing there seemed to fill her with an 
electric energy. For she scrambled 
quickly to her feet. She shook her head, 
to clear it of the fog that still hung 
there. 

“Hit me again, Joe,” she muttered. 
“T like it.” 

But he was disdainful. He gave 
her one scornful glance, pushed her 
out of the way, and crossed the room, 
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THE REVERIE OF A BACHELOR 


Receipts for new puddings, 
A cascade of jazz, 
Political gossip 
And general razz: 
The Radio-Age— 
But it’s bitter to think, 
They never can broadcast 
The taste of a drink! 


New Year’s Day—two million diaries 
begun, never to be finished—a tough day 
for bank employees—thousands of minor 
sadnesses and discrepancies, but most de- 
plorable of all—philosophical reflections 
on the past, present and future. 


+ + + 


Yes, New Year makes Spinozas of us 
all. Most of the reflections seem cynical 
and pessimistic. But for every one of 
the fifty-seven thousand Aunt Tabathas 
ending a long harangue with the set 
climax, “Where are we coming to?”’— 
there is an Uncle Ed who winks slyly 
over his stein and responds, “Where in 
hell have we been?” 


+ + + 


The only value in this annual outburst 
of philosophy is the obliterating of last 
year’s grievances. The New Year stamps 
out past shortcomings (write for book 
of exceptions) and paves the way for a 
spotless future. This raises a most vital 
point. 


+ + + 


How can you start 1927 with a clear 
head, if you have a hangover from 1926? 
We mean this brutality literally. It’s 
about drinking. The answer is by using 
Aquazone as a mixer. It actually allevi- 
ates the after annoyances of potation. 
When you smash the favorite resolution, 
adopt Aquazone as a mixer, the mineral 
water supercharged with invigorating 
oxygen. 


+ + 


It is on sale at the best emporiums of 
revelry, for example, the Katinka, “a 
cozy Russian haunt” at 109 W. 49th 
Street; or the Garden where hockey is 
in full swing and Aquazone is the best 
stick-handler on the ice. Also at more 
humble marts such as corner drug and 
grocery stores and 
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to pass out of the door without once 
looking back. The girl sat down, 
filled her wine-glass, and drank it in 
one swallow, preening her ruffled 
gown and her hair with her slim 
fingers. 

The Kid sat down again to chat, 
presently, and we advanced discreet 
inquiries. He seemed to have missed 
the incident, during a sojourn in the 
kitchen, but he nodded when we re- 
counted it for him. 

“Yeah,” he said, with an indiffer- 
ent glance toward the blonde girl. 
“She’s got a tough jaw, all right. I 
doubt meself I could take one o’ Joe’s 
pokes the way she takes ’em. See that 
busted table there?” he pointed. “Last 
night he broke that with her. She hit 
it on the bounce.” And he laughed 
again. 

There was a rattling at the door, 
and in a moment a file of policemen 
walked in. There were ten, altogether, 
swinging their night clubs at the end 
of their thongs. They did not look to 
right or left, did not nod toward the 
Kid or give any greeting whatever, 
but passed through the room in single 
file to the kitchen. The Kid nodded 
to Jimmy, and he trailed after them 

In five minutes, the squad re-ap- 
peared, marching out precisely as they 
had entered, with never a glance to 
one side or the other. 

The Kid chuckled, in his husky 
quivering fashion. “Raid,” he said. 
and lifted his wine-glass. “Here’s 
how.” 

We waited several hours for the 
Elks. Jimmy assured us they would 
come eventually, even if it were dawn 
before they appeared. But it was 
somewhat dull after the blonde girl’s 
detective came back and carried her 
away. We grew sleepy, until it was 
doubtful if even the merriment of 
the Elks could keep us awake. 

“Come back,” said the Kid. “You 
see we're respectable, an’ I like to 
have more respectable customers. 
Come back any time at all. Tl get 
Jerry to write us a new song.” 

And we mounted the steep flight of 
stairs, with his husky laughter still 
clinging to the air about our ears. 

—Morris Markey 


While Mr. and Mrs. Taylor were 
travelling, their town house was entered 
by gurglars. A policeman saw two men 
leave the house in the afternoon, carrying 
a case which appeared heavy.—New York 
paper. 

They probably were gootleggers. 
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The materialist who eats merely 
for calories is likely to marry 
for money. 
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‘‘The pleasures of the table do 
not consist in ravishing delight, 
ecstasies, or transports; but gain 
in duration what they lose in 
intensity, and are especially dis- 
tinguished by the particular 
privilege they enjoy of dispos- 
ing us to all others, or at least 
of consoling us for their loss.”’ 


Brillat-Savarin. 


CRILLON 
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All art and beauty reach us 
through our senses. Those who 
neglect any one of the five senses 
can never be wholly cultured. 
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Le dernier CRILLON, Cafe and 
Restaurant, decorated by Win- 
old Reiss, is open (including 
Sunday) for breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner. Baumgarten Man- 
agement. Entrance at 277 Park 
Avenue and 116 East 48th. Com- 
plete Restaurant Service to 277 
Park Avenue Apartments. 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


The City Overflows with 
Color—A Deep Bow to 
Henri Matisse 


NE OF the 
standard argu- 
}| ments of those who 

i fear new things in 
: ee see painting is that the 
¥p Red 2) d d rhe 
{ ON EZ modern does what 
. . he does because he 
s insufficiently trained. We _ have 
heard it so often about Matisse. Val- 
entine Dudensing brings out a retro- 
spective show of the French master 
with things from his Paris studio that 
have never been shown here before. 
It is a collection from the Matiss« 
archives, samples of all phases of his 
life work, and one of the many rare 
treats this town has been handed on 
a silver platter this year. Among other 
notable things it displays the painter’s 
first picture, struck off back in 1890, 
when the young man was struggling 
to be avocat. The little study, of a 
candle and a pile of books, is as fusty 
as he found the profession. Unless 
signed and explained the layman would 
never accredit it to the burning Ma- 
tisse. But the picture shows drawing 
and academic arrangement and the 
meticulousness fogies demand in rep- 
resentation in oils, 





Matisse then, drew as well as you 
would want. And he grayed out his 
colors and he stepped timidly. Then 
he looked around a bit and thought 
there was beauty in the stuff being 
done by Manet. He tried one or two 
feeble copies. It was in his trip to 
Corsica, eight years later, that he be- 
gan to loosen up and see the possibili- 
ties of broken masses. The show gives 
you the olive trees of that phase. From 
then on it was a break with the past. 
From the crude, undisciplined years 
immediately preceding the war there 
is the “Marguerite,” a harsh, uncom- 
Promising thing in which the painter 
had sought to find beauty by discard- 
ing it. By 1915, with his girl on a 
stool, Matisse had set his pattern, 
which to us is the strongest note and 
the most individual thing since the 
Impressionists. 


[f you were thrilled by the still life 
that occupied about half the Quinn 
collection by virtue of magnitude, 
you will hold on to your hat when you 
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JEWELS 


THAT MEAN JOY 


HE word jewel 
traces through the 
French to the Latin 

origin, ““Gaudium’’ 
meaning joy. UDALL & 
Batiou offer jewels 
that, being genu- 
ine, ave “a joy 
forever.” 


Usall Ballou 


Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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Summer Seas 


Lie Jewelled Isles 
of Perpetual June 










and old Nassau, capital of 
a British colony where free- 
dom and ease await you. 
This city of the semi- 
tropics lies nearest to our 
coast of any pleasure resort 
beyond the American bor- 
der. Its people will wel- 
come you with hearty 
Southern hospitality, and 
charm you with magnificent 
variety of entertainment. 
















Ancient forts, among palms 
that whisper of Columbus, 
Blackbeard, of hidden treas- 
ure; beaches of sugar-white 
coral by sounding surf 
where bathing is ideal in 
waters warm and safe; per- 
fect hotels; outdoor sports 
and drives. This British 
colony has its welcome 
ready—for you. 
















Two and one-half days’ delight- 
ful sail from New York ; fifteen 
hours from Miami. 






Munson §S. S. Line, Pass. Dept. 
67 Wall St., New York City 







The Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Ltd. 
230 St. James St., Montreal 







Free Booklet 
Nassau Dev. Board, 
Nassau, N. P. 
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come upon “Le Marocains,” being 
shown now for the first time in this 
country. It is a tremendous, color- 
ful arrangement of design, using the 
various Matisse motifs at their wildest 
and best. It is the only picture we 
know that would look well in the 
Grand Central Station. 

Personally, we like Matisse best in 
that quiet eddy when he went in for 
pots of anemones against his favorite 
Persian backgrounds. The exhibit 
holds several of those ’21 to ’23 can- 
vases, some of which we saw three 
years ago at Fearon. ‘Then there is 
his last painting, “Odalisque,” done 
with all the bravery and abandon that 
he knows. It is a thing to send the 
old-timers home weeping, with 
splotches here and scratches there. But 
before they go, they should take an- 
other look at how he paints a blu 
vase of flowers. We don’t know when 
we have seen a show that tickled us so 
much; certainly not since the last one, 
last week. Not only is it a full record 
of an artist, but it should prove inspir- 
ing to students, being such a vivid les- 
son of the growth of the soul. 


bx WuiItNEY CLuB interrupted 
its excellent showing of Stuart 
Davis to see if the public really cares 
about art. With a few extra large 
drums for the occasion, the club way- 
laid laymen and enticed them to part 
with some eight hundred dollars, It 
is a healthy sign and one that we come 
upon often these days. Perhaps the 
first rumblings of the renaissance we 
have been warned about. Some there 
are who deplore the Barnum methods, 
but we don’t. We string along with 
the Whitney Club, who hold that if 
the pure stream of art is to be kept 
running, the surplus must be got out 
of the way. Step up, ladies and gen- 
tlemen—a masterpiece for less than 
the price to a New Year’s Eve night 
club! 


ne GoLpTHWAITE is a_ fine 
painter who is being more or 
less secretly shown at the Brum- 
mer Galleries. Where others go in 
for drums Mr. Brummer prefers a 
whispering gallery. Only the “cogno- 
scenti and eleganti,” as our janitor 
says, know that they can always find 
something worth while beyond these 
guarded ‘doors. We don’t honestly 
think that Brummer feels that way 
about it; but he likes to pretend that 
he does. Anyway, Miss Goldthwaite 
has a swell show. The foreword 
mildly states that she has managed to 
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GOOD LOOKS 


or BEAUTY, if you please, 


are only a matter of a 
few moments a day. 
YOU HAVE THE BACK- 
GROUND of a BEAUTI- 
FUL COMPLEXION: 
all you need do is give it 

proper care. 


Apply a thin coating to the 
face, massage lightly, then 
remove with a soft cloth— 
that’s all, leaving the SKIN 
SOFT and VELVETY and 
with the most delightful base 
for powder. 
It purifies; that’s 
why it beautifes. 
Try it before dinner; the 
effect is magical. 
De MODINE, Inc. 
156 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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forget the masters who taught her in 
Paris. Thank goodness she has not; 
but it is in no sense a copying or aping. 
Miss Goldthwaite has added her own 
mite, and has been very pleasant about 
it. She chuckles a good deal, and she 
persuades. In her nudes, her sea island 
and her flowers, she reaches high spots 
of individuality. We should all have 
more of Anne Goldthwaite. With a 
press agent and band she could take 
her rightful place in the procession. 


ITH MONET and Cassatt 

gone to the Elysian fields the 
creat group of Impressionists have 
lost their last earth footing. Durand- 
Ruel, so valiant a factor in the early 
days of the painters when men perse- 
cuted and reviled them, come forth 
now and show you what it was all 
about. The American branch of the 
house has the show, and many of the 
canvases were among the first of the 
shock troops. ‘The exhibition is for 
the benefit of the French Hospital, 
but it is so nicely done that you would 
not know it. ‘The catalogues sell for 
1 modest sum; the pictures are there 
free for the looking if you do not 
wish to contribute. Of the thing 
we have never seen before there are 
two Cézannes and three Degas. 
Enough masterpieces to make any 
show worth-while. Then there are 
museum pieces from Manet, Monet, 
Morisot, Pissarro, Renoir and Sisley. 
We don’t see how you can miss it. 


WwW: ARE glad to report that you 


have still a week in which to see 
Marin at Stieglitz’ room. ‘The Ro- 
tarian can now admit he likes Marin 
because he has become successful. Last 
week Duncan Phillips came over from 
Washington to seek new stuff for his 
remarkable experimental museum in 
that town. Phillips bought four Mar- 
ins, the largest fetching $6,000. We 
understand from those who know that 
it would take some one with the cour- 
age and foresight of Mr. Phillips to 
cinch the market value of a painter 
while he is still in good health. Where- 
as, two or three hundred persons have 
felt that Marin was the greatest 
American, now that a picture of his 
has brought $6,000, hundreds of 


thousands will know it. —HM. P. 
* 


I'he Volstead Act!—I’ve found the 

__ true solution. 

l'was just another New Year’s reso- 
lution, 
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All through § 


January. 





Bienvenue 
a Québec 


JANUARY is the month of the regulars. Each day sees q 
a lively turnout, led by the Wintersport Staff. Each } 
weekend brings some colorful celebration, featured by 
some sport championship. January’s weather is crisp and 
bracing. Skating rinks are hard. Ski-hills have that firm 
dryness. The toboggan slide is lightning fast. The dog- 


sled teams are hitting top-season form. 


Rk SRT 


Chateau Frontenac becomes a congenial club. Dances, 


dinners, fireside fests—all the occasions for delightful f 
comradeship. Canadian Pacific Service banishes every care. 
It’s a great month—January. Why not come? 
; 
; 





Program of wintersports and information from Canadian Pacific, 342 Madison 
Avenue at 44th, New York; 405 Boylston Street, Boston, 
or Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada 
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HE Beaux Arts BALL, that 
annual gala-gala that takes place 
this year at the Astor on the 
twenty-eighth of January, will be con- 
cerned atmospherically with our own 
New Orleans of the period of 1810 
or thereabouts. In view of the fact 
that this jovial city at this time har- 
bored pirates, Spanish adventurers, high 
toned Creole gals, gypsies, and other 
colorful beings, imaginations can run 
riot as usual. James Reynolds, in case 
you need help, has designed for Lord 
& Taylor a number of costumes, which 
will be displayed in the windows and 
put lavishly on sale during the week 
beginning January fifth. Just to give 
you plenty of time. The figures 
supporting the dresses will be coyly 
engaged in the dangerous games of the 
period, such as Drop the Handkerchief, 
Blind Man’s Buff, and, I have no 
doubt, early American Post Office. 


AN FRANKLIN SIMON, more practi- 
cal minds are actively concerned 
with a certain Palm Beach, Paradise 
of the society reporter, the fashion ob- 
server, and Florenz Ziegfeld. And 
the clothes that have been prepared 
for sojourns there introduce several 
new elements that will doubtless be in 
full flower next summer. 

The first is the wholesale introduc- 
tion of velvet—that silky, transparent 
version that appeared only a short time 
ago. This, of course, in brilliant sum- 
mer colors. The most successful use 
of it is shown in some Dalmatique eve- 
ning ensembles—comprising a simple, 
fluttering dress of chiffon in a pale 
color and a coat of velvet in a deeper 
shade, chiffon lined and cut very much 
like a coolie coat. These are delight- 
ful and cost $135, which, you must 
admit, is not bad. A daytime costume 
constructed in simple two-piece style 
has a jumper top of velvet in a bril- 
liant color and a crépe skirt in wheat 
color—a shade that, supposedly, has a 
promising fashion future. 

For older women, there are many 
elaborate afternoon dresses of lace and 
chiffon. The lace top, in flesh color 
or white, is not only very feminine 
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AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


but ideal for informal dining and for 
long evenings over a bridge table. 
Some of these dresses are so con- 
structed—with a sleeveless lace jump- 
er, a chiffon skirt, and an overblouse 
of chiffon—that they can face either 
afternoon or evening with complete 
equanimity. 

In addition, Franklin Simon is 
showing some new Boivin sports 
dresses, the skirts of plain crépe, the 
tops of necktie silk in small patterns 
and rich colors. ‘These are designed 
primarily for young things, as is the 
case with some jaunty felt hats with 
the band that goes from ear to ear tied 
in a flippant bow on top. The band 
may be in contrasting colors or match 
the hat. 


And—two last items before I send 
this shop rejoicing on its way—a new 
bracelet that winds round and round 
the arm to give the effect of separate 
bracelets, and the new Worth per- 
fume, “Vers Le Jour,” (the transla- 
tion being none other than our own 
“Came the Dawn”’) the ingénue sister 
of the more familiar “Dans La Nuit.” 


 Spee-sagro KaELRED formerly 
made herself extremely useful 
to a great many people by journeying 
to Europe four times a year, taking 
perfectly fitted linings with her, and 
returning with the very latest in 
French clothes selected by her and 
made in Paris expressly for individual 
clients. She now has opened her own 
shop at 30 West Fifty-first Street, has 
equipped it with rafts of French 
models, and has engaged a corps of 
French dressmakers and copyists to 
serve her public. ‘The prices are way 
above the forty-nine-fifty class, be it 
added, but older women with a pen- 
chant for elegance who are difficult 
to fit might easily find the solution of 
their problems there. 


HIS has nothing to do with the 

paragraph preceding; it is just 
the airing of an opinion. It is true 
that nobody can design clothes better 
than the French. But the big and 
popular couturiers are decidedly giving 
the lie to the tradition of exquisite 
French workmanship. Go ahead and 
buy an original little Chanel around 
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ere if you want to. And watch it 
lrop to pieces on your back the second 
wearing. The franc is going up, 
French prices are going up, the duty 
s as heavy as ever, and the clothes 
re slung together. Copies, either here 
yr in Paris, and reproductions may not 
sive you the same feeling as a cele- 
yrated label, but they do stay together 
longer. And it is just about time that 
\merican women acquired some sense 
in the subject. —L. L. 
. 


IN THE HOME OF ANEWS- 
PAPER HEAD-WRITER 


ViorHER: James, Willie has been a 
very naughty Kuppte this after- 
noon. I wish you’d Fiay him 
soundly. 

FATHER: Qh, tut! Did you PRroBE 
the matter to see if Willie was 
really at fault? Did you hear 
his PLEa? 

\loTHER: Yes, I held a Quiz, but 
there was no TRUCE. 

faTHER: Did he Ask Ban on whip- 
ping? 

\MoTHER: I should say not. He even 
dared me to War on him. 

FATHER: Qh, he did, did he! I will 
SEEK Willie. . . . Willie, come 
here. Willie, this IRKs me more 
than it does you. I do not like to 
FLAUNT my _ authority. You 
know I would much rather 
Laup than FLay you. However 
... There! ... And there! 
What’s that you AvER? 

Witte: Son SgEs error of ways As 
parent Uses Rop. 

l'avHER: Very well, Says parent. 
Take care you do not CausE 
BREAK with your mother again. 

—A. H. F. 


IF WE WERE KING 


We would speedily arrange 

Better ways for getting change 

rom the booths that now adorn the 
LR: 

hor your money when you grab it 

Has a disconcerting habit — 

Of eluding clutching hands and roll- 
ing free. 

We'd invent some sort of dingus 

That would take our cash and fling us 

lhe remaining change in_ nickels, 

quarters, dimes 

manner void of fumbling, 

I'hus reduce a deal of grumbling, 

And get hearty commendation from 
the Times. 


—PARKE CUMMINGS 
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» The Mode of * 
S Deauville and 
Biarritz 
has been interpreted 
: by Bests for the 
j New York Women 
of Fashion 
Soing Youth 
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9 See mode of chic simplicity for daytime; the 
mode of shining elegance for evening; inter- 
preted with the usual Best skill, the usual Best 
quality, and the usual Best prices—which, need 
we add, are exceedingly moderate. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
AT 35th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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One should take one’s time at 
lunch. It is an event that oc- 
curs only once in twenty-four 
hours. 
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‘““Courtous perhaps might be 
celebrated for his civil and ad- 
ministrative virtues... . but | 
leave these concerns to others 
Pour moi, de ses pates conser- 
vant la memotre, 
C'est a ce titre seul que je chante 
sa gloire.”’ 
APICIUs. 
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Poetry, painting or music may 
be created for the satisfaction of 
none but the creator. But the 
chef is the one artist who must 
create for his public and not for 
himself. 
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Le dernier CRILLON, Cafe and 
Restaurant, decorated by Win- 
old Reiss, is open (including 
Sunday) for breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner. Baumgarten Man- 
agement. Entrance at 277 Park 
Avenue and 116 East 48th. Com- 
plete Restaurant Service to 277 
Park Avenue Apartments 
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TABLES FOR TWO 


Prohibition — and Post-Christmas Economy 


BOUT the spectacular dry raids triumphantly on January fifth, and 


of last week, there is nothing 
special to be said except that a number 


of naughty cabaret 
owners just won’t 
be allowed to sell 
liquor any more. 
And, by the 
that you read this, 
fifty or more clubs 


time 


will be on the verge 
of closing fora few 
months, and fifty- 
seven others will be 
verge of 
opening. Which 
looks like a 
victory for the 
cause of Enforce- 
ment, and will, un- 
doubtedly, boost couvert charges higher 
so that the cost of new decorations 
can be met with equanimity. Anyhow, 
phone before you step out, because a 
lot of old favorites (who were totter- 
ing anyhow for lack of patronage) are 
falling like flies. Or else trot your- 
self over to the Waldorf-Astoria grill, 
where excellent dance music is pro- 
vided by Harold Leonard’s Orchestra 
(a band known to all radio fans), 
where the couvert is low, and you 
may cavort on the floor observed, in a 
kindly way, by dear people who have 
dropped in after the opera or the 
symphony for a bite and a glimpse of 
the young folks enjoying themselves. 
Really, very pleasant. 


on the 


grea t 


HE Casa Lopez, at 247 West 

Fifty-fourth Street, happens to be 
the stamping ground of the one and 
only Vincent Lopez, who appears and 
plays the piano in person. It is also 
huge, magnificently decorated, cov- 
ered with murals of amorous nudes 
by Willy Pogany, and full of people 
who I thought at first were in fancy 
dress costume. It really is pretty bad. 
The Lopez orchestra is fine to listen 
to, but, for some reason or other, is not 
good for dancing, and the show is 
long and only fair. In fact, I could 
see nothing there that wouldn’t be just 
as enjoyable over the radio. However, 
if all the others close, here is a place 


to go. 


R THE Mirador. Moss and Fon- 


tana, we now announce, return 





Maurice and Eleanora depart. 


OUD plaints 

about my cas- 
ual ignoring of the 
financial _ responsi- 
bilities attached to 
going out have been 
piling in from peo- 
ple either frankly 
impecunious or an- 


noyed at _ being 
stung. Most of 
them want to go 
out inexpensively 


without the distinct 

feeling that they are 

slumming. 

Well—among the _ after-theatre 
places, the most prominent is the Villa 
Venice, at 10 East Sixtieth Street. 
Here, formal dress is required, the 
surroundings are toney, and the people 
who frequent the place likewise There 
is no excitement until the anxious gen- 
tleman with you discovers that, lo and 
behold, the couvert is fifty cents on 
weekdays and that, furthermore, the 
food is only a shade above Childs’ 
prices. The prices of Ginger Ale 
and White Rock and Aquazone, the 
usual night club owner’s delight, 
would be recognizable by a delicates- 
sen owner. You can easily eat your 
head off there and get out well under 
ten dollars a couple. Or scrambled 
eggs and escape under five. Which is 
astounding after midnight. 

At the other end of town, the Coun- 
ty Fair on Ninth Street charges you 
a dollar couvert and is informal with- 
out being too Villagey. 

I'll think of some more in a week 
or two. 

For dinner, the criterion being the 
table d’héte dinner costing two-fift) 
or less, there are millions of places. 
Here are a few: 

Russtan: The Samarkand, 9 East 
Fifty-fourth Street—tiny, 
lighted, tinkling music making it 
faintly romantic. Dinner, $2.50. 


candle- 





The Russian Bear, Second Ave- 
nue and Twelfth Street; Russian 
singing and dinner costing about 
sixty-five cents—or used to. 

ARMENIAN: That place on Twenty- 
third at Lexington. I forget the 
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name. No entertainment; no table 

d’héte; very reasonable. 

TurkKIsH: The Constantinople, 12 
East Thirtieth Street. Very pleas- 
ant, and four of us got out of there 
under seven dollars, ordering lavish- 
ly a la carte. 

JaPANEsE: The Mujako, 308 West 
Fifty-eighth Street. Special chafing- 
dish specialties made before your 
eyes. You can cook them yourself 
if you want to. 

CHINESE: The Bamboo Forest, on 
Macdougal Street. All the chow 
meins you ever heard of and per- 
mission to play with the cats if 
you like. 

SwEDIsH: Henry’s, 69 West Thirty- 
sixth Street. Inexpensive and lusc- 
ious table d’héte, and all the hors 
d’ceuvres you want from the heap- 
ing table in the middle. 

AMURRICAN: The Cabin, at 56 West 
Forty-ninth Street (just darned pal- 
atable cooking, costing $1.25 a 
head), has opened another branch 
on Fifty-sixth Street, between Fifth 
and Sixth. 

This service to be continued in our 
next. This is all the space they will 
let me have this week.. And, before 
I close, I would like to answer all the 
people who ask me the effects of my 
job on my digestion. The latter stur- 
dy New England specimen has col- 
lapsed without warning, thank you, 
and I feel just awful. —Lipstick 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because, during a winter snow 
storm, while hordes of folks were 
swarming out into Seventh Avenue 
from the concerts at Carnegie Hall 
and Mecca Temple and taxis were 
just not to be had, a little old lady 
stood at the curb, drew a police whistle 
from her purse and loudly shrilled for 
a cab, unfazed by the starers about 
her. —Q,. J. NAFTALIsON 


Because, at Forty-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue, visible to every bus 
passenger and to nine-tenths of the 
pedestrian population, there was a 
huge billboard with the wording 
Beauty Is JupGep By THER Har 
and at the Earl Carroll Theatre, un- 
less I need an electric ear-trumpet, a 
young woman sings 

“My heart is itching to be in 
your arms,” 
As Lord Northcliffe said, observing 
the traffic signals working, “a docile 
people.” Like New York? I’m 
crazy about it. —Gi_pert SELpEs 
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in the 
JANUARY 
CLEARANCE 


at KURZMAN’S 


Selling Fine Furs—making Fine Furs is a 
quality business; even our lowest SALE 
PRICE isn't the lowest FUR PRICE you 
can find. But we do believe that, quality 
for quality, KURZMAN FURS are con. 
sistently lower in price, even at our regular 
valuations. And in this JANUARY CLEAR. 
ANCE, every coat in our collection repre- 
sents a value so unusual that we urge your 


special consideration. ~ ~ ~~ wy 


All Furs reduced 33:;% to 50% 


Sports coats as low as $150 





+ 


Practising Furriers 


661 FIFTH AVENUE 52nd-53rd STREETS 
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he Compliments 
of the Season are 


best expressed 
with 


hite Roc 
Gi nger Ale 


MADE ONLY WITH WHITE ROCK WATER 
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CONTRA( 


II 
BIDDING 


THOR- 

OUGH 
grounding in Auc- 
tion Bridge is an absolute essential 
to success in Contract. One who at- 
tempts to enter the game without 
definite knowledge of card valu- 
ation, as well as strategy in the play, 
is surely riding for a fall.  Pro- 
ficiency in this game is largely de- 
pendent upon two things. First, the 
ability to make a keen estimate of th 
value of one’s hand, and second, the 
fine skill in partnership bidding. With- 
out this knowledge, a player cannot 
hope to hold his own in the high 
pressure bidding which Contract de- 
mands. 

It is to be constantly kept in mind 
that the initial bid must be absolutely 
sound, and must convey information 
that is definite and thoroughly depend- 
able. Not only must the original bid 
be one hundred per cent sound, but 
secondary and defensive bids must be 
backed up by stronger holdings than 
are required for such declarations at 
Auction Bridge. The importance of 
this is the very essence of Contract 
bidding, for the reason that a partner, 
holding a hand that would warrant 
raising the bid to a game going con- 
tract, will usually do so at the first 
opportunity. In Auction Bridge it is 
often permissible to put in a tentativ: 
bid merely to call for a lead or to 
push the opponents. The weak nature 
of this first bid may be shown by 
persistently passing on subsequent 
rounds. But in Contract it is unwise 
to go in for risky declarations, which 
may be immediately carried to danger- 
ous heights by a partner who does not 
suspect you of “flag flying.” This 1s 
especially true when one is “vulner- 
able.” 





N THE new game, the advantage of 
being able to make an original bid 
is even greater than in Auction Bridge. 
This should be regarded as a golden 
opportunity to be made the most of }} 
a declaration that will convey to your 
partner as complete and exact infor- 
mation as possible concerning the cards 
you hold. The limited conventions 0! 
the bidding, which have come to us 
with Plafond, are hardly sufficient to 
hold the game together for American 
players, who have always favored 
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IDGeE 


more informative type of partnership 
bidding. The game is still too new 

this country for the conventions to 
have become standardized, but, in 
teaching Contract Bridge, the author 
has developed a system of informative 
bidding which has been put into actual 
play, with great success, by a number 
of her pupils who have already become 
skilful players. 


CoNVENTIONS IN Suit Bips 


N ORIGINAL bid of one in a 
4 & Major or Minor suit is made on 
the conventional holding required for 
a similar bid in Auction Bridge. The 
partner’s response to a bid of one is also 
the same, with this exception, that in 
giving a raise, or making a take-out 
bid, the full strength of the hand is 
immediately shown. It must be noted, 
however, that weak denial bids, which 
are sometimes justified in Auction 
Bridge, become unnecessary at Con- 
tract because practically the same in- 
formation is conveyed by a pass. 
Whether or not a partner’s bid has 
been contested, a pass is always a defin- 
ite denial of assistance. 

The conventions of the informatory 
double remain the same, but it is ad- 
vised that such doubles be most con- 
servatively made, and limited to bids 
of two. 

An original suit bid of two has a 
special significance at Contract Bridge. 
It shows a long trump suit headed by 
strong tops, and is made to inform 
partner that there is a game in sight 
and possibly a slam, should partner’s 
assistance be sufficient. When a play- 
er opens with a suit bid of two, and 
the intervening opponent passes, the 
original bidder’s partner is expected to 
give him a “courtesy raise,” even 
though his hand holds but one assist- 
ing trick. This raise is made for the 
sole purpose of keeping the auction 
open, so that the original bidder may 
make a game bid when warranted. If 
there is an intervening bid, the courtesy 
raise become unnecessary. Otherwise, 
it should be made in response to a 
partner’s two bid, unless holding a 
bust hand without a possible assisting 
trick, With three or more assisting 
tricks, partner’s two bid should im- 
mediately be raised to four, whether 
or not an opponent bids. It is usually 
advisable to support partner’s suit bid 
of two rather than take out with a 
No Trump, especially when partner 
is bidding on a Major suit, which al- 
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+ FABRICS 


Ff or Southern W ear 


Prints, of course! Beautifully designed 
and entirely “different.” Smartness this 
season demands a small design in toned 
harmonies. Chiffons, Crepes, Georgettes, 
Pongees, Linens — all are here in their 
distinctive 1 927 prints. 

Rajah, Ninghai and Honan Pongee, 
the very new Yo San —_— all the smart 
silks in the latest Spring colors. 


Smart W oolens from Rodier — Cre- 
pella and Dahli Kasha, exquisitely soft 
Coatings—in the fashionable shades. 


There's every fabric here for a smart 


Southern wardrobe. 


Mc Cutcheon's 


FIFTH AVENUE at 


Forty-NINTH ST. 





| 


Write to 
Department No. 75 
for Samples 
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SECO 
It’s Winter 














By G’losh! 


In that mean land 
Known as Greenland 
It is bleak and chilly. 
Women therefore 
Do not care for 
Fashions frail a d silly. 


O'er their fair skin 
They put bearskin 
Pants and mackintoshes, 
And the reindeer 
Suffers pain, dear, 
To supply goloshes. 





Shoe of a Greenlanderette 


When winter winds come whistling down 
the Avenue it would be the most sensible 
thing in the world to take a leaf out of the 
Greenland ladies’ book and immerse the 
feet in two tall bootfuls of fuzz. But 
Fashion will not permit the erection of 
such furry fortifications against the on- 
slaughts of old Boreas. It will not even 
aalen today the laced leather shin- 
scrapers that it enjoined a decade ago. 
What, then, as Marco Bozzaris so aptly 
said, what are you going to do about it’ 


Item one: in winter time wear shoes of 
stout leather and sturdy construction. 
It is not written in the code that a shoe 
to be stylish must be flimsy. 


Item two: wear shoes which properly 
support the feet, and which accordingly 
permit free blood circulation—nature’s 
own preventive against cold. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe sold by J.V.B.B. 
on the 4th F. of the J.B. at 590 F.A., 
where the B. stops going S., by fulfilling 
these ‘particulars completely, affords the 
most perfect possible imshoerance against 
the blasts of January. 


TO ANY READER OF THE 
NEW YORKER 
mentioning this advertisement until 
Jany. 20th, we will give 
FREE 
one pair of 
GOTHAM GOLD STRIPE 
SILK HOSE 
with each pair of Men's or Women's 
ARCH PRESERVER SHOES 
purchased. 36 fashionable shades. 
Two lines of Service Wear Shoes excepted 


MEN'S SHOES $12 to $14 
WOMEN'S SHOES $10.50 to $12.50 


BUREN BROWN. Ine 











ARCH PRESERVER SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 
JAEGER BUILDING—FOURTH FLOOR 
Where the Bus stops going South 


590 FIFTH AVE. AT 48th ST. 
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ways promises a better chance for 
game than a No Trump. 

The original bid of three in a 
Major suit, or four in a Minor suit 
shows a holding of abnormal length, 
seven or more, without a sure trick 
at the top, but with a total of seven 
to eight probable tricks in the hand. 
This bid of three or four not only 
fails to carry an invitation for a part- 
ner’s take-out, but conveys a positive 
warning against any other bid, saying 
in effect: “Partner, I can play this 
suit and nothing else. Support my 
bid, if possible, but don’t make an 
independent bid, or a double, with any 
expectation of help from my hand.” 


When holding what appears to be 
likely slam material, an original bid of 
four in a Major or five in a Minor 
suit is not recommended, because it 
usually closes the auction, thereby shut- 
ting out the possibility of scoring a 
slam. 


ConvENTIoNs IN No Trump 
BIDDING 


HE VERY light No Trumpers, 

justifiable at Auction Bridge, are 
likely to prove dangerous boomerangs 
in Contract Bridge. A No Trump 
cannot be named on such bare holdings 
as two Aces and a guarded King. If, 
however, your habit is to make a No 
Trump bid that is conservative and 
thoroughly sound, both as to strength 
and distribution, nothing more is need- 
ed to make the same bid at Contract, 
unless you are vulnerable. If vulner- 
able, all your bids and raises should 
tend toward greater conservatism. 


An original bid of two No Trumps 
shows a hand of exceptional strength, 
six probable tricks, in three or four 
protected suits. When one suit is un- 
protected, it should contain at least 
three cards. The bid of two No 
Trumps should not act as a shut-out 
to your partner if he holds a strong 
Major suit that would play better than 
the No Trump bid. An original bid 
of three No Trumps is justified when 
holding seven to eight properly dis- 
tributed tricks with no long Major 
suit. 

If these conventions of bidding are 
carefully studied, and brought into 
actual play by a group learning the 
game together, proficiency in partner- 
ship bidding becomes merely a ques- 
tion of practice. 


When making initial or assisting 
bids, if not bidding for a slam, it 
should be noted that it is impractical 
to carry the contract higher than is 
necessary to secure a game. 


This is 
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NEW YORK’S NEWEST 


HOTEL 
MANGER 


Seventh Avenue 
50th to 5ist Streets 


1750 ROOMS 


The Wonder Hotel of New York 
A Modern, Marble Palace 


ONE of the largest 
and finest ho- 


tels in the world, 
with rates lower 
than any other first- 
class hotel in the 
country. In the 
heart of the Times 
Square District. 


All rooms have hot and 

cold running water, cir- 

culating ice water and 
Servidors 


RATES PER DAY—NONE 
HIGHER 

For One Person— $2.50 $3.00 

For Two Persons— 3.50 4.00 


Rooms with shower bath 


For One Person— $3.00 $3.50 
For Two Persons— 4.50 5.00 


Rooms with private bath 
and shower 

For One Person— $3.50 $4.00 

For Two Persons— 5.00 6.00 


TWO CONNECTING 
ROOMS 
Private shower between, 
double bed in one room, 
single bed in one room. 
For Two Persons— $6.00 
For Three Persons— 7.00 


TWO CONNECTING 
ROOMS 
Private bath and shower 
between, double bed in 
one room, single bed in 
one room 
For Two Persons— $6.00 $6.5 
For Three Persons— 7.50 8.5 


ew 
HOTEL PMANGER 
GRILL 
Dancing during Dinner and Supper 


Music by CASS HAGAN and 
his Hotel Manger Orchestra 


coo 
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true not only because of the added 
risk of the higher contract, but for 
the reason that overtricks count more 
when scored above than below the 
line. Also it must be remembered 
that every hand cannot be forced into 
producing a game, and that partial 
scores prove more valuable in Contract 
than in Auction Bridge. Again, un- 
less your game seems possible, it is 
often advisable to let the bidding drop 
at a point when your opponents are 
cut off from scoring game, remember- 
ing that you cannot lose a game un- 
less your opponents have contracted for 
one. 

Defensive bidding is a_ highly 
important part of Contract Bridge, in 
which the best strategy often requires 
a pass or an overbid which would be 
entirely unjustified at Auction Bridge. 

—Levia HaTrersLey 


ARE YOU ANEW YORKER ? 


[TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT 
SHOULD HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE 
ANSWERS ARE PRINTED ON PAGE 57. | 


1. What name occupies the most col- 
umns in the New York telephone 
directory! 

2. Where is New York’s open air 
hardware market! 

3. From what point are the traffic 
lights on Fifth Avenue operated? 

4, What purpose do the blue lights 
in the subway tunnels serve? 

5. On what important thoroughfare 
are the odd and even numbers on 
the same side of the street? 

6. What railroad brings its passen- 
gers into New York by bus? 

7. In what house still standing did 
Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king of 
Spain, live? 

8. Where is the Salvation Army’s 
headquarters? 

9. What New York building bears 
the Papal coat of arms? 

10. Where is New York’s largest of- 
fice building from the point of 
view of floor space? 


THOUGHTS IN THE SUBWAY 


I have a predilection for 

The freedom of the seas; 

I have a warm affection for 
The freedom of the knees; 
I’ve nothing but dejection for 
The freedom of the sneeze. 


—V. P. 








“It pays 
to buy where 
you buy m safety’ 











ANUARY REDUCTIONS 
NOW PREVAILING PER: 
MIT THE PURCHASE OF 
FURS AT SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS ~ ~ ~ ~- 























A.JAECKEL & CO. 


Jurriers 6xclusively 
Fifth Ave. Bet. 35-36 Sts., NewYork 
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“The Trousseau House of ~America”’ 


January Sale 


Economy, consisting as it does of wise 
spending, we can assure you that pur- 
chases made during our January Sale will 
be exceedingly economical—and, as is the 
case with everything at the Maison de 
Blanc, of exceptional quality and beauty. 
Comparison satisfies; particularly when 
quality is judged as well as our prices. 


Household and Decorative Linens 
Blankets and Bed Coverings 
Lingerie and Negligees 
Children’s and Infants’ Apparel 


GRANDE MAISON ve BLANG=« 


540 FIFTH AVENUE, 44th and 45th Sts.. NEW YORK 
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ON LOCALE— 


Speaking for The Sulgrave’s location on 
Park Avenue (although it really speaks for 
itself) we call your attention to the fact 
that it is close enough to shops and thea- 


far enough from them to be socially correct. 

















tres to be exceptionally convenient — and 





In the matter of location, this, we contend, 
is the very quintessence of desirability. 
Now, add to this fact The Sulgrave’s 
splendid luxury of appointments, its rec- 
ognized excellence of cuisine and service 
and you have, in toto, the complete apart- 
ment-hotel — your ideal town-residence. 





Sulgrav 


PARK AVENUE and 67° STREET 
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Mors 


Personal Predilection; 


mony — Teatime Tri 


ITH the 

twenty -sev- 
enth annual motor 
exhibit just ahead 
and the usual ru- 
mors issuing from 
- Automobile Row 
in bales, we are prompted to relay an 
item or two of harmless gossip. We’re 
pleased to inform you that, according 
to the current legend, Mr. Charles 
Schwab, bon vivant of Bethlehem and 
Chairman of the Board of Stutz, dic- 
tated the girth of that vehicle. Mind- 
ful of his own massive architecture, 
he made but one requirement of the 
Indianapolis engineers: “Build a car 
in which a man’s knees will be at least 
six inches away from his chin.” Hence, 
the commodious lines of the Stutz 
models, worthy of the artistry of Lane 
Bryant. 





GAIN, Cleveland sagas have it 
that the most rakish of the mo- 
tors by Jordan originated in the desire 
of Jordan fille. This young miss, 
then at the age of seven, asked her 
father what kind of automobile he in- 
tended to manufacture. He countered 
by inquiring what she would like. 
“T want a canary-colored roadster,” 
she perked, “to take Jack riding in.” 
From this leaped the Playboy, 
among the first to vaunt the plumage 
as an appeal to purchasers. 


HOSE familiar with Detroit’s 

social register were more amused 
than impressed a while ago by the 
persistent rumor that the Ford family 
was negotiating for the Hudson-Essex 
properties. Hudson stock, it will be 
recalled, soared to an incredible alti- 
tude when it appeared that there were 
recorded transactions proving that Ed- 
sel’s family had already acquired some 
shares in the Essex institution. 


Detroit domiciles may seem unim- 
portant to Manhattan matrons, yet the 
authentic chatter would be useful for 
their Wall Street halves. For it is 
well to be aware that R. B. Jackson, 
President of Hudson, and Edsel, son 
of Henry, are married to sisters. It is 
also of interest that the sisters are re- 
lated to the late J. L. Hudson, and 
are understood to have a share in the 
estate. Such is the basis. The rumor 
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tion, Essex and Matri- 
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Motor Shows 
resurges whenever the Fords and the 
Jacksons have a week-end en famille. 


HIS induces contemplation of the 

general possibility of mergers 
which, it is true, cannot always be 
solved by scanning the invitation lists 
of the Junior Assemblies. There may 
be real consolidation news following 
the new year. Most of the activity at 
present may be filed as bankers’ as- 
pirations. More than one financial 
house is mindful of the delightfully 
profitable operations of Dillon, Read 
in the Dodge Brothers enterprise. 
Propositions are being made every 
week. Again, Detroit’s blue volume 
with red title letters proves informa- 
tive. The Dodge property, it appears, 
became available for marketing be- 
cause of the sudden demise, within a 
year of each other, of the two 
founders. The widows welcomed re- 
lief from such vast responsibility. In 
no equally large motor institution at 
present is the personal situation so con- 
ducive to refinancing. 


thong of the coming motor 
show, it is interesting to trace the 
evolution of that event as a social 
divertissement. Once a replica of the 
horse-show, though a trifle more pour 
le sport, it first attracted Willie K.— 
he of the famous racing cup and his 
Daytona dandies. The immediate de- 
scendants of Ward McAllister’s four 
hundred formed the audience. But 
the quick spread of motordom soon 
led to the thronging of the exhibition 
by a public less select. 

After the early years, Tuesday eve- 
ning was set aside for the aloof as 
“Society Night,” quasi-exclusiveness 
being indicated by the doubling of 
the admission tariff, With the arrival 
of post-war prosperity, this barrier was 
vaulted with painful ease and fre- 
quency. Hence the supertax and the 
fiction were abandoned. 

As usual, however, there is a way 
when one knows: At mid-afternoon 
one will see the Palace visited by those 
from the East Sixties to Nineties, find- 
ing both leisure and space in which to 
ciew the offerings—a convenient stop- 
over before the teatime tryst at the 
Marguery, or mayhap Maillard’s. 

—NicHotas Trotr 
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| LARCHMONT 













FRANK E. CAMPBELL, Jr. 
of Larchmont, New York 
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E here show our famous 
Playboat which has won 
universal admiration. It 





is Speedway-powered— 
23, to 24 miles. 


PLAYBOAT and 
SPEEDWAY ENGINES 
on display at 


MOTOR BOAT 
SHOW 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


JANUARY 
21st to 29% 


Attractive, yet adapted 
for sportsmen and fisher- 
men for use in Southern 
and Northern waters. 


100 BOATS EXHIBITED Immediate delivery. 


ALL TYPES 
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The world’s first purely 
electrical reproducing 
instrument... You will 
never forget the Pana- 
trope once you hear it 
—Perfected “Light 
Ray’’ electrically re- 
corded records now for ‘ 
the first time perfectly 
synchronized with 
electricalreproduction. 


All that is worth while "3 
in music—classicorsyn- | 
copation— is brought to 
you through this in- 
strument,withgenuine ‘g% 
tone fidelity beauti- *#4 
fully preserved....accu- ji 
rate to every note of ™%& 
the scale. 


Great artists acclaim 
the Panatrope a re- (# 
creator. It offers an in- \& 
exhaustible source of (% 
entertainment, of a {a 
quality and type never 
before enjoyed in the 
American home. . . it 
brings the musical 
world to your fireside. 


In plain cabinet or rich period 
models—as you wish 


TERMS IF DESIRED 





Salon 


668 FIFTH AVENUE 


by “7 53rd STREET A 








MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


The Grand Dame—Exit 
Mr. Damrosch—Tou- 
jours Beethoven—Verve 
and the Like—A Reci- 








talist 


LL THE to-do 
os, about Mme. 

<? Schumann-H e ink 
may strike the dis- 
AOE interested spectator 
as mildly hysterical, 
4but Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink is an artist in whose pres- 
ence no one can remain disinterested. 
She deserves all of the brooches, 
wreaths, testimonials and other awards 
of merit that are being pinned to her, 
not only because she has been active 
for half a century but because her 
singing has been and remains a model 
for all vocalists. 

Readers who have had previous ex- 
perience with this department may re- 
call that sour references to hollering 
have been reasonably frequent, and 
the farewells of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink (in which we have no pro- 
nounced faith, by the way) present 
another irresistible opportunity for a 
little sermon on our favorite musical 
vice. However, we shall follow for 
this week a resolution and dodge the 
opening, suggesting only that Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s amazing vocal es- 
tate is due, in no small measure, to 
the continence of her production. Af- 
ter hearing her recently, we exhumed 
a few records which she made more 
than twenty years ago, and, so far as 
the voice itself is concerned, they 
might have been made last week. A 
little resilience has departed from the 
organ, but the rich tone, the firm 
texture and the accuracy of pitch are 
hardly changed. Mme. Schumann. 
Heink always has sung naturally, and 
natural singers last forever. 






HE RETIREMENT of Mr. 

Damrosch as principal conductor 
of the Symphony Society serves to re- 
call our many obligations to this in- 
defatigable pioneer. Although _ hi: 
conducting has been consistently con- 
servative, his espousal of new music, 
from Wagner to Gershwin, always has 
had in it an element of wholesome 
sensationalism. Mr. Damrosch maj 
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The jazz 


of a nation! 


HE greatest group of 

dance orchestras ever as- 
sembled record exclusively 
for Brunswick “Light-Ray”’ 
records. 


. * 
Ben Bernie 

Roosevelt Hotel Grill 
Vincent Lopez 

Casa Lopez 
Ben Selvin 

Cafe de Paris 


Jack Denny 
Frivolity Club 


Harold Leonard 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


Ernie Golden 


McAlpin Hotel 


Ohman & Arden 
in “Oh Kay” 
Abe Lyman 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles 


Isham Jones 
Detroit 


Charlie Straight 


The Rendezvous, Chicago 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 


SS KE 
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There's new snap, rhythm and pep in 
*‘Light-Ray’’ records 


PANATROPES : RADIOLAS - RECORDS 
cman 
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retire to spend his evenings about the 
fireplace, but we are prepared to wager 
the cinema critic’s hat (a most estima- 
le bit of haberdashery, we assure you) 
that he will be seen and heard often. 
He scarcely will be able to ward off 
the temptation to make manifest his 
nterest in music which he considers 
worthy of a hearing, and nobody really 
hopes that he will do so. 


EETHOVEN is becoming a bit 

of a pest. This observation is in- 
tended not as a violation of ashes 
which are unusually well tended by 
various associations, but as an ill- 
mannered reflection on the concert 
programs which are being perpetrated 
n the name of the immortal Louis. 
The Moonlight Sonata has, for sev- 
eral years, been the cue for an imme- 
diate exodus from any concert hall, 
but the fact that Beethoven has been 
dead for a hundred years has made 
it perfectly proper material for reci- 
tals. The thirty-two variations, which 
the mature Beethoven himself con- 
demned as asininity, are being resur- 
rected as a tribute to a great com- 
poser. Beethoven, who had the in- 
gratiating habit of throwing anything 
from imperfect eggs to overdone 
sweetbreads at irritating visitors, 
would have hurled a complete table 
d’héte at some of the pianists who are 
exploiting his weaker efforts for their 
own aggrandizement. 

An exception may be made for the 
first concerto, which, in the hands of 
Carl Friedberg and the Friends of 
Music, proved to be the first good 
Beethoven revival of the season.... 
Yes; we heard the “Missa Solemnis.” 
In this gracious work, Beethoven is lit- 
erally the pupil of Haydn and Mozart. 
Here is whimsicality, in no offensive 
meaning, over a sound musical foun- 
dation. Not so much can be said for 
the Choral Fantasia, heard at the same 
concert. The piano prelude, originally 
an improvisation, is thick Beethoven, 
and the ensuing orchestral variations 
are as dull as most of Beethoven’s 
variations — or anybody else’s. The 
choral outburst at the end is interesting 
only for its premonition of the last 
movement of the Ninth Symphony. 
On this subject there will be more at 
another time. 


HERE WAS another revival at 
the Friends’ concert, and that 
consisted of the employment of the 
printed score for the soloist. Mr. 
Friedberg, sensibly, did not load his 
memory with music that he will be 

















Polite solution of 





Steiner-Bruehl 


acute domestic situation 


“WHY IS IT” demands one’s husband, “that 


these socks of mine are always out at 


the toe?” 


The diplomatic reply to this question 


is as follows: 


“Why? Because, darling, you don’t 


wear Holeproof socks, which are reinforced 


at the toe and last much longer.” 


After all, why not wear Holeproofs? 


They are 35c. to $1. 


Weber and Heilbroner 
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Let. 
Herschel Brickell 


read ’em first! 


:; better to give the Salva- 

tion Army $2 than to toss 
in its wagon a half-read book 
whose alluring jacket basely 
deceived you. It’s embarrassing 
and sometimes costly—to give 
Aunt Prudence a book more 
likely to get furtive reading in 
a finishing school. 


If you want real, dependable 
information about books—com- 
ment that enables you to be 
reasonably sure that you will or 
will not like a certain book— 
you will’enjoy reading Herschel 


Brickell’s 
now 4 C 


“Books On 

Our Table” 

—every night FIVE CENTS 
} in the Post. SATURDAY _ 


NEWeYORK 


Evening 
Posk 


75 West Street Whitehall 9000 





called on to play only once in every 
twenty years and he couldn’t have 
played it better if he had done it with 
the notes lying in an obscure corner 
of his studio. 

The tradition that pianists must 
play without music is a comparatively 
recent one and a silly one. It prob- 
ably is the reason for the comparative- 
ly circumscribed repertoire which is 
available at recitals It undoubtedly 
is responsible for many of the nervous 
exhibitions that turn concerts into 
tortures. After all, music is more 
important than mnemonics. 


HAT THERE always is some 

sort of market for imported goods 
continues to be proved by the French- 
American Opéra Comique, which has 
succeeded in staying with us despite 
uneven performances of outmoded 
operettas. Whenever one of the com- 
monplace scores of Lecogq is produced, 
there is a deal of breath-holding and 
eye-tilting. There are superior whis- 
pers about sparkle, é/an, verve, cham- 
pagne and all of the other notions 
traditionally associated with French 
music. 

One learns that only those who 
know France can appreciate these 
euvres, and any hint that they sound 
pretty weak is answered with an in- 
dignant snap of the finger. Sym- 
pathetic as we are with the French 
players who are trying honestly to 
make a go of it, we cannot join in the 
nancing on the streets. Most of the 
light operas have faded like a passport 
photograph, and the company, except 
for M. Servatius, is not much more 
than competent. 

How is it, we wonder, that listen- 
ers who are condescending to Kern, 
Gershwin, Youmans, Gensler, Friml 
and other purveyors of light scores, 
are rapturous over Lecoq, Audran and 
Planquette? 


HE BEST recital sung by any 

gentleman in the closing nights 
of the year was that of Friedrich 
Schorr, who rejoins the Metropolitan 
presently. 

Mr. Schorr trotted out as his oddi- 
ties a few unfamiliar songs and an 
aria from Verdi’s “Macbeth” (not 
the worst possible revival, incidentally, 
this opera) and sang them with neatly 
controlled power. His English dic- 
tion was surprising, and his pronuncia- 
tion of our lingo was much better 
than the German of most Amer- 
ican singers. But what has happened 
to his soft tones? —R. A. S. 
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RITZ TOWER 


PARK AVE. at 57th STREET 


Under the manage- 
ment of the Ritz- 
Carlton Restaurant 
and Hotel Company 


Announces 


the opening of 
the new 
RESTAURANT 
and 


GRILL ROOM 


A few of the apartments, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, in the Ritz 
Tower are still available 
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Tickets Now at Box Office. 
Management R. E. Johnston 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


AMERICAN BARITONE 
First public appearance (after an absence of two years in Europe) at 


CARNEGIE HALL, Sunday Evening, January 9th 


Prices 75c to $2.50. 


Box Seats $3 (plus tax) 
Knabe Piano 














Week of 


iveeKof — PYGMALION 
Week of THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
8:30 


GUIL T., W. & St. Eves. 
Mats. Thurs., Sat. 
eek ot NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 





Weekot THE SILVER CORD 
JOHN GOLDEN THEATRE fcr 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 











THEATRE 


P LA £ Madison Ave.at 59 St 


Direction Leo Brecher 


Sun. & Mon., Jan. 2 and 3—GEORGE JESSEL 
in “PRIVATE IZZY MURPHY.” Tues. & Wed., 
Jan. 4 and CORINNE GRIFFITH in “SYN- 


COPATING SUE’’—also MATT MOORE and EDITH 


ROBERTS in “THE MYSTERY CLUB.’ Thurs. 
& Fri., Jan. 6 and 7—ADOLPHE MENJOU in 
MICHAEL ARLEN’S “THE ACE OF CADS.” 


“Smart New York’s Favorite Movie” 














4 Theatre, W. 42 St. Eves. 8:15 Sharp 
SELWYN Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2:15 
“One of the most sustained and moving 


emotional dramas of the season. 
cast.”” —Times. 


tre Constant Nymph 


A Play by & Basil Dean 


Perfectly 


Margaret Kennedy 








LOEW’S 


HERIDAN 


12th Street and 7th Avenue 


lan. 1, 2, 3; RIC = DIX in “THE QU ARTER- 
BACK”; i 4, 5: CONWAY TEARLE in “‘MY 
OF FIC IAL WIFE”; om, 6, 7: EDDIE CANTOR 
in “KID BOOTS” Jan . o Ws 7 E 
TEMPTRE SS,”" with GRETA GARBO. 














William Fox presents the Motion Picture 


WHAT 
PRICE 
GLORY 


aENGY MILLER’S 


Eves. 30 







SAM H. 


THEATRE, W 
42nd St. 

Twice Daily 

2 :30—8 :30 

ALL SEATS 
RESERVED 








THEATRE 
124 W. 43d St. 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 


Holb ook Blinn 


In Ferenc Molnar’s 


“The Play’s the Thing” 








POPOL OL ONL ll el el 


IED HARRIS Presents 


BROADWAY’ 


by Philip Dunning and George Abbott 








Thea., W Ev 8:20 
Vanderbilt Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


HELEN FORD 


In the New Musical Comedy 


EGGY -ANN 


with LULU McCONNELL 



















>; Ja 
LOVE "EM AND LEAV 


‘EM,’ with qveere 
, BRENT; Jan. 6, 
FLORENCE VIDOR = 


“EAGLE OF THE SEA”; 
NORMA 


Jan. - a wee 
SHEARER in “UP. 
STAGE.’ 








BROADWAY 


te A P I r O a at 5ist Street 


WHERE the motion picture sparkles like 
a jewel and Orchestra, Ballet and 
Soloists provide a setting of beauty. 


ALSO the home of MAJOR EDWARD 
BOWES and his CAPITOL Family 
who fill the air with gladness every 
Sunday evening through WE A F 
and its chain of stations. 

















A. H. WOODS eneents 
Sacha Guitry 


and 


With Their 


MOZART 


and the 2nd act of 


DEBURAU 


Music for “‘Mozart’’ by 
REYNALDO HAHN 


Music for ““Deburau”’ by 
ANDRE MESSAGER 
Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of RAOUL LABIS 


THEATRE 
Matinees Thurs. and Sat. 
SEATS AT BOX-OFFICE 
For Entire Four Weeks 


Yvonne Printemps 


Entire French Company 


CHANIN’S 46th Street 











Sugene O'Neill’s Great Play 


BI JOU 


Mats. Wed. & Sat 


s5th STREET 30. Eves. 5 


2:30. 


Beyond « Horizon 


Pop Mat. Wed 
9 


30 











COMPANY 
& Thurs. 
& Sat. 
Mats. 


Thu rs. 
Evgs. Only 


lolanthe 





PLYMOUTH THEATRE $2" Stee 


of B’way 
WINTHROP 7 GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERA 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., & Sat. Eves 


The Pirates of Penzance 











Thea., B’way, 40th St. Eves. 8:50 ‘ 


Mat. Wednesday and Sat. at 2:50 


THE 
Edouard Bourdet’s World Triumph 


b HELEN MENKEN BASIL RATHBONE 4 


ETHEL . 
BARRYMORE, 


“The Constant Wife” 


by W. Somerset Maugham 


F EMPIRE 








THEATRE, West 39 st 


Matinees 
WED. and 
SAT. 2:30 


GENTLEMEN tunes SQUARE 
PREFER 
BLONDES os 2:0 


Sat. 2:30 
With June Walker—Edna Hibbard and 
Frank Morgan 








B’way at 38th St. Eves. 8:30 


Knickerbocker Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
A. L. ERLANGER Presents 
THE INDISPUTABLE SUCCESS 


EDDIE DOWLING “xis” 
HONEYMOON LANE 


Comedy 








A Star-Spangled Wow! 
RICHARD 





by J. P. McEvoy 
6th aw Month! 


HERNDON’S BELMONT REVUE 


“AMERICANA” 





MAXINE ELLIOTT’S | 


[BELMONT P82 $5.4. ts 
West 48th St. Eves. 8:30 
| PLAYHOUS Matinces Wed. and Sat. 


Rosalie Stewart presents 





and 


raig’s Wife” 
Show -( )ff"’ 


“DAISY MAYME”? costeos 


hy GEORGE KELLY [*"t2’r 2i 








NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
Dec. = thro’ Jan. 5 

ept Mon.) Mat. Sat. 

“The Little Clay Cart 


Jan. 6 thro’ Jan. 12 


THE DYBBUK 


466 Grand St. Drydock 751 


6 











‘The Devil in the Cheese,” 
Tom Cushing's Comedy, at 
The Charles Hopkins Theater 
155 West 49th St. Circle 6444 
Mats. Fri. and Sat. at 2.30 
A Chas. Hopkins Production 
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48 
NEW YORKER? 
Ten Easy Questions That 
Will Help You to Know 

] What New York theatre provides as 
much room for waiting as there are 
seats? 

2 Where are the best mannered ushers 
in New York to be found? 

3 In which New York theatre is there 
an Art Gallery? 

4 A Music Room? 

5 Where is “the Home of Paramount 
Pictures?” 

6 What New York theatre presents 
elaborate stage revues as well as the 
best motion pictures? 

7 Where is the world’s largest organ? 

& In which New York theatre was the 
world’s record for weekly receipts 
broken? 

Q What does “THE NEW YORKER” 
think of this theatre? 

10. Does anybody care? 


Beginning New Year's Day 


10.45 A. M 


Pola Negri in 


‘“‘Hotel Imperial” 






made in the manner of ‘‘Variety™ 
A Paramount Picture 
John Murray Anderson's 


‘*‘Pompadour’s Fan”’ 


OUNT 


One of the Publix Theatres 














‘> way 


‘ 49th St. 





THE CURRENT 


Fire—Here 
| | "¢ ek End—. 


CCOMPANIED by every device 

yet contrived for a making a 

noise, ““The Fire Brigade” ar- 

rived at the Central Theatre 
with the intention of staying 
a long time. It is all about 
those daring fel- 
lows who are generous with 
their services and free with 
their lives, and whose place 
is nearly at the head of those 
that serve the community. 
As they fit into my daily life my ap- 
is unbounded, but on the 
And this picture 
Metro- 


many 


firemen, 


preciation 
screen—not so good. 
must be authentic, for Messrs. 
Goldwyn-Mayer say so and 
firemen say so. 

The story is of the O’Neil family, 
who are all smoke-breathing people, 
with the exception of their Mother, 
and you have never really seen a movie 


mother until you have seen her. Such 
patience, such earnestness, such sym- 


pathy, so many tears held back, so 
many smiles forced through them— 
oh, Lord! They have been plunged— 
way—into a mass 
and synthetic 


and in a very nice 
of synthetic excitement, 
sentiment that won’t grip you, 
if there is a siren going off fifty feet 
away. 

Charles Ray is the hero, a fresh young 
man who is striving to enter the de- 
partment, and he makes the grade and 
falls in love with Helen Corwin. But 
a very movie 


even 


she is a social bud—in 
way—and her father turns the lad 
away from the romance. Now it de- 
velops that Mr. Corwin is a villain, 
and he involves himself in building an 
orphanage that is far from fireproof 
just to save a little money for next 
year’s Christmas club. A herd of tiny 
orphans is shepherded into the home— 
and you can remember the rest. 
Throughout all this are various con- 
flagrations, and intimate details of 
firemen’s daily These are 
interesting, and—at those 


lives. oc- 
casionally 
moments when the engines go whoop- 
ing to the fires—exciting, but it takes 
more than a few scenes to make even a 
motion picture play. “The Fire Bri- 
gade” will probably bore you. 


THE MaA- 


picture of 


ELL IT TO 
RINES,” another 


the actions and reactions of the sea- 


Comes the 
4 Pearl Among Swine—S panish! 
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CINEMA 


Marines—An English 


going soldiers, has come upon us, and 
if you want to find it, 
at the Embassy. It is conventionally 
cinematic in every respect, 
and is hardly worth the price 
I fail to see 


dis- 


can be found, 


of admission. 
why it 
tinguished surroundings. 

It is about “Skeet” 
Burns,a wise-cracking spine- 
less youth from Kansas City, 


deserves such 


one 


who gets himself into the 
Marine Corps and in love with a 
nurse. We see him training and then 


in some of the outposts of civilization 
that seem to need the presence of po- 
carries 
on a sappy feud with Sergeant O’Hara, 
who has a tough hide and a welter of 
tenderness underneath it, and who 
eventually makes a man of him. 

There is no virility, nothing robust 
about this, and after the excellent ex- 
ample of “What Price Glory” that is 
more of a fault than it would have 
been before. ‘The acting is a trifle 
uneven, with William Haines excel- 
lent as the smart boy from Kansas, 
Eleanor Boardman not very much as 
the nurse, and Lon Chaney very hard 
to believe as the Sergeant. Chaney has 
an almost satisfactory face, but did 
not seem to be able to make the 
proper use of it. 


lice every now and again. He 


EGINALD DENNY appeared at 
Paramount in ““The Cheer- 
ful Fraud,” and it is on the lines along 
which P. G. Wodehouse has written 
so often. It is exceedingly light 
comedy, but it is done with good hu- 
mor by all concerned and has more 
than one incident to arouse your glee. 
Try it when it comes your way. 

Sir Michael Fairlie, in pursuit of a 
comely girl, hires himself out to a 
Mr. Bytheway as a secretary, a crook 
arrives in the household under his 
name, a blonde turns up to blackmail 
his employer, and things get prett) 
hectic. Nothing unexpected happens 
but the way it is done is frequently 
cheerful surprise. 

All the players do well by them- 
selves, particularly Gertrude Astor 
when she recounts the time when Mr. 
Bytheway took her after 
dark. 


home once 
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“Y 7ALENCIA,” at the Capitol, is 


a simple tale which in the hands 
of one of several directors might have 
been distinctly appealing, but it is 
handled in such a trite manner, and 
acted so wretchedly that the result is 
below par. If there had been any 
delicacy, or spontaneity edged into it, 
I would at this moment be uttering 
soft whoops. 

Valencia is a Spanish—yes, Spanish 
—dancing girl, who arouses the affec- 
tions of the new governor, and a sailor 
from the ship that brought him. The 
sailor jumps his ship to be with her, 
and the governor has him thrown into 
a cell. 

Valencia goes and asks for a par- 
don, and the governor strikes that 
little bargain the way governors will 
under such circumstances. ‘The tar is 
put on a ship sailing for France, and 
the girl weeps about him so much that 
she is thrown out of the gubernatorial 
mansion, and she makes the boat her 
betrothed is on. 

There is no use mentioning the in- 
terpreters of these things, what with 
this being holiday time, and nobody 
wanting to be nasty. <A quaint tune 
called “Valencia” that grandmother 
whistled to me last summer, and that 
I didn’t like much, is played time and 
time again while this goes on. 


URMOUNTED by a nice new 

wig Colleen Moore can be found 
at the Strand in ‘“Twinkletoes.” It is 
that story about the nice girl that 
brightens up the evils of the slums. 
Everybody loves her, but why? 


—O. C. 


HOCKEY AT THE GARDEN 


Collisions and fights 

On professional nights, 

And lots of spontaneous jeering; 
Mistakes that dismay 

When the college boys play, 

And snatches of organized cheering. 


—P. C. 


The pastor, the Rev. J. Robert Clark, 
is coéperating to the foolest extent.— 
Pittsburgh paper. 


Does Mr. Straton know about this? 


For Sate—A folding bed by a lady 
that doubles up and locks like a piano.— 
Advertisement in Michigan paper. 


Exclusive—opens only with a Phi 
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An error in attire 1s a traged) [ha 
to youth—hence youth's inev- i 
Sondra itable choice of Pedemodes. q 


Stunning, with unique 
contrasting trim. 
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CThe 4¢demode Shop 


Feminine “Footwear 74 
570 Fifth Ave., NewYork at 
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Your Chesterfield a 
i t 
1 ae 
Overcoat i 
There are certain occasions for which no ' i. A 
Overcoat is quite so well suited as a trim and : i Tae 
distinguished Chesterfield. This fact undoubt- $ b (get 
edly explains the growing vogue of an always : gy, fal 
popular model. eH 
For this season D’Andrea Brothers have : 
designed a new Ready to Wear Chesterfield 
overcoat of singularly handsome lines in gray : 
and blue and black. Exquisite finish and ex- 
treme care in fitting are your assurance of an : 
Overcoat equal to any occasion—anywhere. ; 71% 
it ae 
! : Te oat 
D'Ondrea Brothers. |] | 
} ow 
MEN'S TAILORS : HE 
587 Fifth Avenue at Forty-Seventh Hl ! 
Telephone— Murray Hill 5532 a ) 
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Thisis PiccadillyCircus, in 
the heart of London—and 










Carreras, Ltd. 


on the left.thefamouslittle 
Piccadilly tobacco shop of 

















Pernaps you know Lon- 
don—its graying palaces, 
its quaint old chop houses, 
its famous clubs—where 
pipe-smoking is as much a 
part of life as cricket, roast 
beef and good English ale. 

Perhaps you've smoked 
the Londoner's favorite to- 
bacco—CraveNn MuIxTuRE 

vowing with the first 
puff that you would never 
go back to ordinary pipe 
tobaccos. 

Many have made that 
vow since 1867—the year 
the Third Earl of Craven 
commanded this blend. For 
CraveN Mixture is the 
chosen tobacco of connois- 
seurs—'‘a tobacco to live 
for!’’—as Sir James Barrie 
said. 


Craven Mixture may now 
be had at your own tobacco- 
nist anywhere in the United 
States and Canada. 


“MERRIE ENGLAND’ 


sends a New Year's message 
to the -American pipe-smoker 





Carreras, Ltd. ,220 Fifth Avenue 


Special 
offer 


j 

New York City 

I enclose 10cin stamps. Send liberal 
sample tin of CRAVEN MIXTURE. | 








MIXTURE 
Imported from London 











OLLOWERS of hockey in 
New York were last week con- 
fined to an almost strict diet of 
professional play, as the M.A.H.A.’s 
triple-header on Saturday night was 
the only event staged by players other 
than the imported and salaried stars. 
The defensive work of all city 
amateur teams fails to measure up to 
their attack, and the defeat of the 
Canadian Club by the Crescents was 
unfortuna‘e in that the Canadians dis- 
played, in the first period at least, the 
only good work in the defensive de- 
partment seen in the amateur game 
this season thus far. 
The N.Y.A.C. and St. Nicholas 
teams are very evenly matched and 
their play is characterized by its speed 


and clean, sportsmanlike hockey. 
Rowdvism is non-existent in the 
M.A.H.A. 


‘The old saw, that “in debate, heat 
is present in inverse ratio to brilliance,” 
was proved applicable to hockey by 
last week’s program, which showed 
the professional game in all its aspects, 
from clean fast play, as in Thursday’s 
game in which not a single penalty 
was imposed, to the “battle, murder 
and sudden death” phase as in the 
clash between the Americans and the 
St. Patricks of Toronto. 


N THE week’s opening number, 

the encounter between Detroit and 
the Rangers, the latter had a slight but 
distinct edge on the visitors all 
through the regular periods of play. 
Had Shepard not trundled in a fluky 
shot through Winkler’s pads just be- 
fore the close of the third frame, the 


‘\ 


THE NEW YORKER 


SPORTS OFfF 


Hockey Becomes A Mayjorfjor: 


previous score of 1-0 for the Rangers 
would have justly represented the play. 
The overtime periods, necessitated by 
the deadlock, showed some good ding- 
dong hockey with each team doing its 
utmost, in vain, to break the tie. 
Altogether it was good average run- 


7.0. 





of-the-still hockey; not brilliant but 
decidedly not dull. 

The arena is still much too warm, 
and the players showed the effects of 
eighty minutes of play under condi- 
tions more nearly suited to a Mexican 
bull-fight than to hockey. 

Despite reports to the contrary in 
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DAITHE WEEK 


ajormpor'—And Other Events 


the daily press, there was no hockey 
in the clash on Monday evening be- 
tween the Americans and Toronto’s 
St. Pats. The piece ran the scale from 
the courtliness of cricket, through the 
irritation of ineffectual effort as in 
golf, to the knock-down, drag-out 
tactics of an old-time barroom brawl, 
longshoreman rules. At no time, 
however, did the diapason close full 
on hockey. ‘There were several very 
pretty solos by some of the stellar per- 
formers, but, lest these metaphors 
prove conducive to thoughts of har- 
mony, I hasten to add that the only 
synchronal action by both sextets oc- 
curred late in the second period when 
the entire personnel of both teams, 
including trainers, stick-boys and 
members in temporary disgrace on the 
penitent bench, rushed on the ice to 
take part in a hitherto private Donny- 
brook staged, for no apparent reason, 
by Bailey and Conacher. 

This brawl admits of only one ex- 
planation—that usual alibi offered for 
vagaries of the previous bacchanal eve- 
ning—“‘it seemed like a good idea at 
the time.” 





()* TUESDAY and Thursday 
evenings the Rangers and Amer- 
icans respectively took the Pirates of 
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- times. 


Pittsburgh, unwilling captives, into 
camp. These two games were so near- 
ly alike, and the two New York teams 
showed such an even superiority over 
the visitors, that we may expect big 
things of any encounters between the 
local rivals. Both these matches were 
featured by beautiful combination 
play by all teams concerned, sweeping 
attacks by the forwards with the pass- 
ing of the puck accurately timed, and 
brilliant solo rushes by defense men 
or rushes in which defense men com- 
bined with forwards to effect deadly 
assaults on the opposing nets. 

Both New York teams appear to be 
at mid-season form already and should 
prove formidable contenders for the 
championship. —R. K. ARTHUR 


ORD that a “hen was setting” 

in professional baseball had been 
passed through certain of the waver- 
ing, as well as the staunch amateur 
ranks as long as a month ago, and 
although none could foresee the na- 
ture of the egg to be laid, there was 
something of a flutter in both classes. 
The final cackle was hailed with de- 
light by the rock-ribbed amateurs. It 
seems likely that some of the tumult 
and the shouting over professional 
sports will die in the course of the 
holidays. And certain of the venture- 
some amateurs, who had deserted the 
fold, seem likely to attempt a home- 
coming eut of a hard winter. There 
is a cer.ain delight, after all, in the 
amateur shelter, leaky as it sometimes 
iss I think, however, that the grow- 
ing public distrust of professional 
sports of all kinds will greatly 
strengthen the hands of the deter- 
mined amateurs in their efforts to stop 


the leaks. 


T IS a tribute to the ingrained 

sportsmanship of Vincent Richards 
that the Metropolitan Lawn Tennis 
Association saw fit to give him his 
amateur ranking even after he had 
become a professional. It was a strict- 
ly personal tribute, I think. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the national 
body, in denying him that ranking, 
even though he gained it while still 
an amateur, undoubtedly had more 
than an inkling of the trend of the 
Richards and others will be 
perhaps the victims of the swingback 
of a pendulum that has swung in 
the last year or so to the extreme 
limit of the public endurance. Others 
who have remained amateurs in spite 
of great temptations and at considera- 
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‘... Step on it Lil dear. 
Bob at six for dinner and 


theatre.” 


“Oh well, he’ll be hours 


getting seats—”’ 


Don’t be silly. Hours 
indeed! Bob’s no medie- 
valist. He’s quite aware, 


you know. Bascom, just 


+h) 


above 44th, my dear... 


And branches ai The 
Biltmore, Plaza, Am- 
bassador, Vanderbilt, 
Astor, Commodore, 
Belmont, Murray 


Hill, Imperial and 
Williams Club. 
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The 


Conventional 


Black 


Nowhere is quality—or the lack of it— 


more apparent than in the black suit 


and it is our fine regard 


for quality —in fabric, 


tailoring, and details— 
that makes the Best tuxedo 
a favorite with discriminating men. 








WITH DULL SILK PEAKED 
LAPELS— 75.00 


Best & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street—N. Y. 
168 Regent St., London 
































ANNOUNCING 


A new restau- 
rant catering to 
the discrimi- 
nant where the 
art of the cui- 
sine is a science 


TWENTY- EIGHT 
EAST 63” STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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345 Windows 
facing the Park 


The fine homes of the 
Alden look out upon the 
rolling green of Central 
Park. 

This tall, new residen- 
tial hotel is now largely 
occupied and its superb 
service in successful oper- 
ation. 
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Unfurnished or furnished. 1,'2, 

t 3 or more rooms with serving 
pantries, at reasonable rentals. 
A few suites are available for 
short term leases and transient 
occupancy. 

Telephone Trafalgar 4100 


CARL LETSCH, 
Manager 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
North Corner 62 Street 
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ible cost to themselves, cannot be 
‘blamed if they failed to sympathize 
with the losses of the promoters, when 
there were such losses. As far as 
football is concerned, it is known that 
there were such losses, and big ones, 
too. 


| 
| 


| OR the benefit of those who 

are witnessing the several indoor 
polo matches, it may be worth while 
to explain that hard hitting in that 
sport is out of place. The combina- 
tion among the three players is as 
scientific as the outdoor play among 
the fours, but the game is fundament- 
ally different. It is played off the 
walls much of the time, and to a cer- 
tain extent it amounts to billiards on 
horseback. 

There is also the added advan- 
tage that a man may frequently score 
with the backhand from the middle of 
the field. The big fundamental ad- 
vantage lies in the fact that a player 
has no time to “get set,” with the 
result that he must play the ball where 
he finds it. This makes for excellent 
training, both in horsemanship and 
stickwork. So don’t look for the out- 
door “swiping” strokes, but for the 
finesse in hitting off the walls, and 
for the combinations that have made 
the game what it is, one of the great- 
est of the indoor sports. 


HOSE who gathered in the holi- 
days at the meeting of the Foot- 
ball Coaches’ Association were glad 
to hear of the return to active coach- 
ing in the Minnesota sector of Dr. 
Harry L. Williams, one of the pion- 
eers of the modern game and equalls 
a master of the old game. With due 
respect to the greatest of the modern 
coaches, it is generally admitted that 
Dr. Williams was the finest offensive 
coach who ever handled a team. ‘The 
only trouble was that he could not 
“stop his own stuff.” Old-timers 
well remember the days when Tom 
Shevlin was helping out at Minnesota, 
and the better to emphasize the jump- 
tackle shift, hopped into the line, 
“guard coat,” bowler hat and all. 
Those who do not agree with me on 
Dr. Williams’ status as an attacking 
coach are referred to A. Alonzo 

Stagg, of Chicago. 
—HERBERT REED 


COURT GAMES 


HE FIRST half of the league 
schedule in the Metropolitan Class 





A squash tennis championship has been 
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ompleted, and if the Crescent A.C. 
n continue another half a league 
mward as it has the first, there is 
likely to be dancing in the streets in 
Brooklyn for the first time since R. 
Earl Fink found his ventricular valves 
were misbehaving and switched to 
sq iash rackets. 
Half a season of play doesn’t make 
hampionship, but during that time 
team should be able to show its 
lass, and the Crescents have given 
olenty of evidence that the outfit that 
ats them will come close to being 
the champion team. Right now they 
sre leading the field with a record of 
five victories and no defeats, and if 
they can keep their line-up and waist- 
lines intact after these holidays, they 
should have very little to fear in three 
'f their remaining five matches. 





Harvard and Yale are the only two 
teams that the Brooklynites are likely 
to find dangerous. Should they lose 
to these two teams, they would finish 
with a standing of eight matches won 
ind two lost—that is, presupposing 
they defeat Princeton, Columbia and 

New York A.C. 

Harvard is in second place, with 
four victories and one defeat. It 
must win all of its five remaining 
ngagements if it hopes to finish in 
frst place and retain its title; and 
ven if it should win all five it may 
nd in a tie with the Crescents. Yale, 
with two matches lost already, can 

irdly hope to do better than to fin- 
sh in a tie for first place, and is 
more likely to land in third place. 

Harvard, it must be remembered, 

is played the first half of the sched- 
ile without the services of Fillmore 
Hyde, the champion, whose illness has 
kept him off the courts with the ex- 
ption of his appearance in_ the 
rinceton Invitation. This, of course, 
is placed his team under a handicap, 
nd it is only logical to expect that 
when Mr. Hyde’s physical condition 
has improved over the holidays the 
Crimson will be more dangerous. 

We expect to see the Crimson win 
ive matches, the Crescents win four 
out of five and the two teams finish in 

tie for first place. 

[In spite of the fact that they are in 
third place, we look for Mr. Baron 
nd kis mates to give Yale and Co- 
lumbia all the opposition they can 
tand in the race for the B honors, 
and it would take a bold prophet to 
name the champion among the three. 

In Class C you can pick Yale and 
orget about watching the ticker tape. 

—ALLIsON Danzic 
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| THE McHORNEY COLLECTION IS ONE OF THE MOST ) 





_ RENOWNED IN EXISTENCE.. RARE AND MAGNIFI- \ 
yA? + CENT SPECIMENS, WHICH ARE EXHIBITED WITH AN Nt 
JBKS' «EXCEPTIONAL DEGREE OF UNDERSTANDING AND ‘Aw 
- COURTESY. UNIQUE AND LUXURIOUS LARGE SIZES, 
AND A SUPERIOR ASSEMBLAGE OF SMALLER ONES. } 
9x12 Orientals, $195 and more. 9x12 Chinese, $295 and more 
Scatter Sizes, $22.50 and more © Others to $8000 
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Dinner for two or twenty — 
always ready and perfectl 
served in your own apart- 
ment, the restaurant or a 
private dining room 


THE 


An Apartment Hotel at 
Park Avenue and 63rd St. 


2, 3 and 4 Rooms 


unfurnished, with serving pantries 
4 > _ 


The superiority of the 
location will be matched 
by the excellence of the 
service. Wood burning 
fireplaces, automatic re- 
frigeration, circulating 
icewater. Now renting 
for January occupancy. 


Representative on Premises 


Charles M. Woods, Mer 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc. 
Renting Agent 


15 East 49th St Plaza 9200 
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Takes the Fight 
out of the 
Stiffest Beard 


Barbasol is the World’s 


Champion beard tamer. 
Just spread it through 
the stubble and shave. 


No brush. No rub-in. No 
after-smart. Try Barbasol 
—3 times—according to 
directions. 35c and 65c 


tubes. 






Barbasol 
oO. 
Indianapolis 
Ind. 
I enclose 10c. 
Please send trial 
tube. 


re ee ey 
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N.Y. 1-1-27. 





For Modern Shaving 

















An Unusual Offer 
From Arthur Murray 


If you want to feel that your partners 
dance with you because they enjoy your 
dancing—and not out of politeness; if 
you sincerely want to be the very best 
dancer in your set. then I will personally 
analyze your dancing and quote you the 
lowest possible fee to make you a perfect 
dancer in order that you may become a 
credit to my school. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd Street 
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| her at her easel. 
become a wife and mother and is 





THE NEW 
BOOKS 


Novels of the New Year 
and the Old—Our Hu- 
Read em and 


morists: 


Laugh 


HE churches 
usually be- 
seech one to enter 
the New Year 
with God but I 
find myself pre- 
cipitated into 1927 
with two nove's under my arm, both 
hy women citizens of this gorgeous 
Republic: “Tomorrow Morning,” by 
Anne Parrish, and “Little Pitchers,” 
by Isa Glenn. Each of these ladies 
is well known, the former as the 
author of “The Perennial Bachelor”, 
the latter as the author of a fine first 
novel, “Heat”, to which the discern- 
ing lent an attentive ear, although 
it did not achieve the immense pop- 
ularity of Mrs. Parrish’s prize novel. 
Like “The Perennial Bachelor,” 
this new novel deals with the family 
as an institution which in one way 
or another inevitably interferes with 
the development and careers of wo- 
men. Having shown us a household 
in which all the womenfolk were 
sacrificed to the fatuity of an absurd 
male, Mrs. Parrish now exhibits a 
woman whose attempt to live her 
own life is always thwarted by her ac- 
ceptance of wifely or motherly duties. 
Earnest liberals are in the habit of 
eating abominable food in strange res- 
taurants and arguing heatedly about 
this problem. “Tomorrow Morning” 
is happily free from argument, for 
the author is sufficiently realistic to be 
able to show how naturally and readily 
the maternal type of women, that is 
to say, the vast majority, will turn 
aside from the engaging pastime of 
living her own life, in order to live 
for someone else. When the story 
opens, Kate Green has just acquired a 
first prize at an art school and a 
husband. Her career as an artist is 
postponed. When the book closes she 
is still hoping that tomorrow will find 
Meanwhile, she has 


wholly absorbed by all that these rdles 
entail. She has had to put off living 
her own life, yet somehow she finds 
she has lived it, and that life is the 
entertaining substance of Anne Par- 
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F we haven't a suit you like ready 
for you to wear, we'll make it for 
you.....the price will be the same. 


$34.50 to $42.50 


37 Union Square, New York 


Between 16th and 17th Streets 
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Smart tan suede with brown leathe’ 

binding. A splendid week-end set 
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Pieces may be purchased separately. 


| Artaur Gitmore 
22 EAST 55th ST.. N.Y. 
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rish’s story. The author has an eye 
for the little ironies and absurdities 
of existence and she has peopled her 
hook with real characters, grotesque 
nd human, whose sayings and doings 
will hold and entertain the reader, as 
they held and entertained and harassed 
Kate Green, whose existence they 
filled. 


sa GLENN’s title “Little Pitchers” 
| is a reminder of the phrase that has 
made countless children mourn when 
adult conversation was suspended be- 
cause of the “large ears” with which 
the aforesaid pitchers are endowed. 
What the ears of the little boy Michael 
hear is the ceaseless quarreling and the 
futile reconciliations of his unhappily 
married parents, and Mrs. Glenn’s 
skill in conveying the tragedy of these 
grown-up people as it gradually filters 
through the child’s mind is beyond 
praise. The boy is dragged around 
the world and his young mind is 
stuffed at an early stage with a baf- 
fing variety of muddled experiences. 
The scene is set, for a time, in Brazil 
and there the clash between Latin- 
American and Anglo-Saxon conven- 
tions supplies the author with rich ma- 
terial, rendered all the more signifi- 
cant because she sees _ everything 
through the boy’s precocious, but in- 
nocent eyes. Her people are all vividly 
observed: the flirtatious mother, the 
self-centered father, the boy torn be- 
tween the two and never able to un- 
derstand the mysterious cause of their 
conflict; against this domestic picture, 
the healthy but loathsome animalism 
of the Portuguese in Rio. One is re- 
minded of the little brother of Henry 
James’s Daisy Miller. As James wrote 
that marvelous analysis of an Ameri- 
can girl nomad in the wilderness of 
de luxe hotels, so Isa Glenn has studied 
the boy waif of a similar upbringing 
and she emerges successfully from the 
comparison: American fiction is en- 
riched by a second drama of precocity. 


HE AUTHOR of “The Two 

Sisters” is a young Englishman of 
twenty-one, who has written a novel 
whose mature beauty sets it off not 
only from all youthful first novels, 
but even from’ the work of many 
experienced novelists. Mr. Bates has 
a simple story to tell, the love of two 
sisters for the same man, but never 
at any point does he give the expected 
developments of such a situation. With 
equ: u deftness he avoids all that welter 
of factual detail with which so much 
modern fiction is swamped. All that 
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THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 
New York City 


Furnished or unfurnished suites 


Transiently or on lerm leases 


To those who spend a part of the social 
year abroad, there is a distinct appeal 
in the Continental atmosphere — sug- 
gested, rather than defined—pervading 
The Madison; although nowhere in 
European hotels may be found suites so 
exquisitely furnished and conveniently 
equipped. Perhaps the illusion is con- 
veyed by the absence of turmoil in 
operation and service, and by the pre- 
cise attention given to culinary details. 


THEODORE TITZE 


Manager 


Telephone 
Regent 4000 





$44-440444004400440000000009400000004 








PEED PPP PPPS PPP SPS PPPs PS 99S S999 F999 


BARBERS RERERRES ARSE ARE REALE T A: 
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“An sip and luxurious hotel on resi- 
dential Park Avenue, just north of Grand 


Central Terminal, patronized by distin- 
guished residents and visitors in New York 


3 270, Park Avenue, at 47th Street 
“New York — | 

















FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker for— 
0 1 Year—$5.00 0 2 Years—$7.00 
(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 
Ce Aen es ae ee ra eee ee eee 
EN os cela ead ere anh denen ARES ieoun 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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| Flesh! 


Those undesired extra 
pounds so pleasantly ac- 
quired in the hurry of 
modern high pressure liv- 
ing—let the thought of 
them no longer disturb you 


Here, under the minister- 
ing care of experts using 
the very latest approved 
methods and equipment, 
you can win back that trim 
figure of health! 


ope. eho 
HM 38 fast Fi" St. 
Jel. Plaza 0424- 











6 HOURS OF 
FREE 2 
LESSONS! 


To become an exceptional dancer—not merely 
a “‘walk around’’—this is an excellent opportunity 
to learn all the newest steps in the Fox Trot, 
Waltz and Tango at very little cost. 

After completing the Short Private Lesson 
Course necessary to become a perfect dancer, two 
3-hour practice lessons are given without charge. 

As I have but 10 private studios—a separate 
room for each pupil—only a limited number of 
enrollments can be taken at the prevailing low rate. 
Studio open until 10 P.M. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 








7 East 43rd Street -i- New York 

e064 4004 
Keith Morgan 
Cash Young 


Lloyd Buntin 
New T g 
Yorkers | A. H. Lennock 


Seen their work? 





$004 O64 





is significant and essential to a realiza- 
tion of the passion of these young lives 
is rendered, without a_ superfluous 
word, and the narrative’s stark intensi- 
ty of interest sweeps one along to the 
tragic but unforced dénouement. It 
is a memorable and fine achievement. 


osmMo HAMILTON is an English- 
evens whose twenty novels listed 
in front of “Confession” are a guar- 
antee of his hold upon readers of fic- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. As 
if to make things difficult for himself, 
Mr. Hamilton has elected to tell in 
epistolatory form the story of Kathleen 
Monalty’s marriage to John Vernon 
Cheyne Wycombe, eleventh Earl of 
Risborough, wherein the divergency 
of English and American conventions 
is cleverly illustrated, and the dangers 
of too much British reticence provide 
the spring of a plot. ‘The chapters in 
letter form need not deter those who 
shrink from that literary convention, 
for Kathleen’s letters are not so much 
like a woman’s correspondence as like 
the always readable and entertaining 
narrative style of Cosmo Hamilton. 


HE TWO portentous volumes 

entitled “A Million and One 
Nights: The History of the Motion 
Picture,” by Terry Ramsaye, belong 
to that order of literature which should 
be used for reference rather than for 
continuous reading. There are a mil- 
lion and one facts relating to the mo- 
vies in these pages and all of them are 
relevant from Aristotle to Adolph 
Zukor. Mr. Ramsaye apparently knows 
more about the subject than all other 
people combined, and out of the vast 
array of his knowledge one can discov- 
er almost anything from the age of 
Mae Murray or Mary Pickford to the 
secrets of darkest Hollywood. The 
author, thank God, is under no illusion 
that it is his mission to interpret in 
terms of lofty esthetics what everybody 
who goes to the movies can see and 
feel for themselves. He has written 
an indispensable history and reference 
book. 


E. HILL needs to have no oth- 

eer word said for him beyond 

the fact that “Among us Cats” is an- 
other proof of the versatility of his 
humor and his observations. His cat 
figures go through the motions of what 
is known as life in New York, and by 
an ingenious adaptation of vocabulary, 
nothing human is alien to these fe- 
lines. Lewis Carroll’s “Further Non- 
sense; Verse and Prose” will be wel- 
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ITS THE 


BEST MAKE 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
=t6 wt *T OFF 
$9.00 


Tie BPM ts the result 
of 79 years’ experience 
in the making of fine 
English Briar Pipes. 
Atexclusive shops only. 
Your favorite shaje 
sent on receipt of price 
or request on business 
stationery. 


EDGAR B. WALWERS 
Organization, Inc. 
American Distributor 
2 East 23rd St., New York 























A cosmopolitan throng—interesting personalities, men 
and women of accomplishment meet and mingle ir 
lobbies of these popular Boston hotels. 
Convenient to Back Bay Station 
L. C. PRIOR, Pres. and,Man. Director 


HOTELS 


LenoxBrunswick 


BOSTON 








HOW TO OBTAIN A FINER FIGURE 


The secret of how to obtain a finer figure and t 
become more vigorous and graceful. When 3 
know how, it is not hard to obtain the figure you 
desire. The process is not tiresome. One week's 
trial will convince you. See the result ar 
for yourself. 


CLAUDE HARPER'S 
Psycho-Physical Institute 


Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th St. Tel. Circle 6079 














A New Yorkers’ Premie 
= French Restaurants 
a HOTEL LAFAYETTE 
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Sither Never Actampt ~ 


THE DORSET 





~or Achieve Perfection 
tat) 


@Exhibition 


Apartments 
By CALLINGHAM - LLOYD 


superbly furnished and 
decorated as luxuri- 
ous town homes, 
are now open for 
inspection at 
The Dorset 


An apartment hotel; many duplex 

salons with 18-foot ceilings, occa- 

sional roof terraces, serving pan- 

tries, refrigeration, and unusual 
closets 


Paut Lennon, Manager 
Phone Circle 5675 


30. WEST 54th STREET 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 


THIS IS A BING .& BING 
BUILDING 














WILLIAM 


} East 38th Street 





—-to missa 

dawn sand- 

wich at 'Reu- 

ben’s is a real 

social ‘ *‘gauch- 
erie. 
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Before going South have 
the European Coiffeurs 
give youa permanent wave 
that defies the elements 


WOLF and SON 
Caledonia 7960 


come to all who perhaps do not know 
that “Alice in Wonderland” does not 
exhaust all the fun in the Rev. Charles 
Dodgson. Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., is 
a name of which, I expect, we shall 
hear more when his “Elegant History 
of New York Society for Young 
Persons of Quality” begins to cir- 
culate. 

Why this book has not been issued 
by one of our regular publishing firms 
only the author, who is his own pub- 
lisher, can tell. With appropriate il- 
lustrations it tells the social history of 
New York from Verrazzano and Hud- 
son to the establishment of Childs’ 
restaurants on Fifth Avenue. There 
are malice and wit here, to which only 


lengthy quotation can do _ justice. 
An excellent argument for buying a 
copy. 


More familiarare the namesof Don 
Herold in “There Ought to be a Law” 
and Corey Ford in “The Gazelle’s 
Ears,” wherein their recent contribu- 
tions to the humorous weeklies are as- 
sembled. “Sweet and Low,” by Lig- 
gett Reynolds, is as crazy as a Russian 
drama by Ring Lardner, but the wit 
expended on the jacket ond format of 
the book exceed the contents. 

—ALCESTE 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


[THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 

PRINTED ON PAGE 41. ] 

1. Cohen, with Smith next. 

2. On West Broadway extending 
north and south from Dey Street. 

3. From the tower at Fifth Avenue 
and 28th Street. 

4. They the location of tele- 

phones. 

. On Fifth Avenue 

and 110th Streets. 

6. The Baltimore and Ohio. 

7. In the Claremont, just north of 
Grant’s tomb. He lived there in 
1815. 

8. 122 West 14th Street. 

9. Cathedral High School—Lexing- 

ton Ave. and 50th Street. 

10. Graybar Building — Lexington 

Ave. and 43rd Street. 


show 


between 60th 


SI 


The two minutes of silence at 1] 
o'clock on the morning of Armistice Day 
was broadcast throughout the United 
Kingdom by the British Broadcasting Co. 
—Pittsburgh paper. 


We can hear our radio cynics ap- 





plauding the experiment. 
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ANE el WEE PANLALS 


Remember the Knickerbocker in the old 
days? Caruso lived there and Old King Cole 
hung over the long, damp bar? 


Sometimes, the crowd stayed late and high- 
balls came too often. But the next morn- 
ing, the real New Yorker cleared his head 
with a glass of Tarrant’s and was ready for 
the market to open. 


Tarrant’s is a marvelous saline that you drink 
like a mineral water. It is pleasant to the 
taste and brings almost immediate relief. 


Since 1844 doctors have prescribed Tarrant’s 
for indigestion, constipation, headache, dys- 
pepsia and rheumatism. 154,627 physicians” 
letters in our files testify to its effectiveness. 


A little of this perfect blend of basic salts 
and other harmless ingredients in a glass of 
water makes a wonderful drink. Get a bottle 
of time-tested, time-proved Tarrant’s from 
your druggist today. Make it a regular 
morning drink. Just ask for Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 
TARRANTS 
SELTZER APERIENT 


asKFOR 
eal TARRANTS 











eon Period Mantels 


In wood and all color marbles 
Not reproductions 


This is the finest c me ction in the coun- 


try, and includes mart ble mantels in 
black and gold, whit te, Belgian black 
verde antique, green, rose jasper, 
French gray and many others. Rare 
old pine “Sunburst” mantels. Colonial 
doorways and doors, wrought iron and 


bronze grille entrance doors and other 


high grade material. 


C. H. SOUTHARD COMPANY 
Established 47 years 


63 Ninth Avenue New York City 
(Sth Street) 
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\ || —time to decide 
< ae about your 


West Indies 


Cruise 


) Epenarg basking on thc Ritz of 
the Sea —the S. S. MONT- 
ROYAL— as it winds around the 
Caribbean, the Spanish Main of 
South America and Panama— 29 
days—days of great luxury and 
moderate expense — to 14 romanitic 
ports! From New York of course, on 
January 26, again on February 28. 


Phone Murray Hill 4000 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


E. T. Stebbing, General Agent 
344 Madison Avenue, New York City 











“A Little 





DINNER $1.25 


Including 
Sunday Night 
4 la carle after 

9 P.M. 


ew 
UNIQUE 
A Smart Little Village ENTERTAINMENT 
Rendezvous where you Dancing 
can Dine beside an ero 
open log fire—before or Southern and 
after the Theatre. Spanish Food 
ew 
Last stop on the Bus— Washington 
Sq. South—on Sullivan Street 
Tel. Spring 2598 

























4 West 99° St-a step fiom 5"Ave. 
—— smart New Vorkers 
their 


iceRICHT 200 


| ROOMMATE WANTED 


a Young man (30) Christian, preferably 
4) University graduate. Three other Uni- 
versity men have comfortable 6-room 
bachelor apartment on Brooklyn Heights 
with excellent housekeeper providing 
homelike meals. Need a fourth. Expenses 
including linen, food, etc., about $100.00 
per month. Social and business references 
required and exchanged. Box Number 
 R W, Tue New Yorker. 
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BOOKS WORTH 
READING 


We Recommend 


NOVELS 


Tomorrow Mornino, by Anne Parrish 
(Harper). Reviewed on page 54. 

LitTLe Pircuers, by Isa Glenn (Knopf). 
Reviewed on page 55. 

Tue Two Sisters, by H. E. Bates (Vik- 
ing Press). Reviewed on page 55. 

ConFEssion, by Cosmo Hamilton 
(Doubleday). Reviewed on page 56. 

Tin Weppinc, by Margaret Leech 
(Boni & Liveright). A subtle study 
of frustrated happiness in marriage. 

THE Dark Dawn, by Martha Ostenso 
(Dodd, Mead). A powerful drama 
of tortured lives in the supposedly 
idyllic open spaces. 

Mrs. Socrates, by Fritz Mauthner (Jn- 
ternational Publishers). An amus- 
ing rehabilitation of Xanthippe. 

THE OrpPHAN ANGEL, by Elinor Wylie 
(Knopf). Brilliant and amus- 
ing writing for imaginative readers. 


My Mortat Enemy, by Willa Cather] 


(Knopf). The overtones of another 
“lost lady.” A short novel which 
must be read by all who follow the 
work of our foremost woman 
novelist. 

GALAHAD, by John Erskine (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill). Life in Camelot in the author’s 
best manner, explaining Sir Gala- 
had’s exceptional virtue. 

THE SuN Atso Risgs, by Ernest Hem- 
ingway (Scribner). A brilliant study 
of the “lost generation” of Amer- 
icans in Paris. 

A Man Coup Stanp Up—, by Ford 
Madox Ford (4. & C. Boni). The 
last volume of an excellent trilogy 
of the war. 

Tue Time oF Man, by Elizabeth Mad- 
ox Roberts (Viking Press). 

NINTH AVENUE, iby Maxwell Boden- 
heim (Boni & Liverigkt). Virtue 
triumphant through miscegenation. 

THE Fipp_er iN Barty, by Robert Na- 
than (McBride). Delicate and 
whimsical satire by an artist in 
American fiction. 

Revetry, by Samuel Hopkins Adams 
(Boni &¥ Liveright). A sensational 
novel of Washington politics, and 
“the Ohio gang.” 


And of Course You've Seen— 


Earty AuTtuMN, by Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes). Tuat Last INFIRMITY, 
by Charles Brackett (John Day). 
INTRODUCTION TO SALLY, by “Eliza- 
beth” (Doubleday, Page). THE 
Go_pEN Dancer, by Cyril Hume 
(Doran). Niccer HEAVEN, by Carl 
Van Vechten (Knopf). SHow Boat, 
by Edna Ferber (Doubleday, Page). 
Hot Saturpay, by Harvey Fergus- 
son (Knopf). BErorE THE Bom- 
BARDMENT, by Osbert Sitwell 
(Doran). 


SHORT STORIES 


Broken Necks, by Ben Hecht (Pascal 
Covici). Powerful impressionistic 
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If interested in joining an exclusive | 
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dancing club-class where one may come | 
to dance and incidentally learn the new | 
steps—in a crowd of congenial people— | 
call in person for further information. | 
The instruction is given by America’s | 
finest teachers and the membership fee 
is surprisingly low. There’s room for | 
only a few more. Apply today. 
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ARTHUR MURRAY 
DANCING CLUB 
INVITES YOU TO 


f 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd Street 
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America’s Most Modern Theatrical School 


128-130 
East 58th St. 
New York 
Plaza 4524 


Rare privilege of studying with teachers internation- 
ally famous. Pupils include leading stars of today and 
embryo stars of tomorrow. 

Classes in every type of dance. Drama, Scenic and 
Costume Design. Musical Comedy, Playwriting,Stage 
Direction and M 


Special Department in Motion Picture Acting 





John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
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Building 
Specially 
Designed and 





School of the Theatre and Dance 


Day and Evening Classes 
Foremost Teachers In America 


anagement. 


opens January 17th 

















LEARN TO SWIM 


With grace and ease. Heated 
filtered water. Squash court, 
health exercises, ladies and gentle- 
men, children, taught by experts. 
Booklet M 
Mary Beaton School of Swimming 
Hotel des Artistes 
1 West 67th Street 

Trafalgar 3162. Susquehanna 8440. 
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DIAMOND 


& Jewelry Purchased-EstateyAppraved 2 
HENRY MEYER 


527 Fifth Ave: Vanderbilt 0934 
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Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Exp: 


20 W. 54th St. 


ONLY COLLEGE 
OF AUCTION BRIDGE 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 
New York City 
Tel. Circle 10041 
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News of 
Friendship | 


The New Year 


presents another oppor- 
tunity to renew old friend- 
ships and to gently 
emphasize new ones. 
( Greeting cards for New 
Years are shown by 
HiMEBAUGH @” BROWNE 
in a newly imported 
collection. 


| 


Our representative will be pleased to 
call with samples 


) HIMEBAUGH « BROWNE 
’ Booksellers and Stationers 


AFast 46°°Street 


LLL ELLIE 




















2 45'S Beet “Savy 
Enormous stock of fascinating 


Old English Books 


in every branch of literature 


. . - 


A large and interesting collection of 


Rare Prints and Maps 


During this month, 





purchases may be made on 
unusually favorable terms 
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Ga Smart New Yorkers only 
stay in their New York 
homes’ while deciding 
where else to go. In the 
winter you'll find them at 

-*Pinehurst, N.C —the Cen- 
ter of Good Times. Golf and all out- 
door sports. 16 hrs. N.Y.C., thru car. 
Carolina Hotel, famous for its 
tempting menus and luxury of ser- 
vice, now open. Every room with 
bath. For reservations address 
General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 











Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 











BENTLEY SCHOOL 
145 WEST 78th STREET, NEW YORK 
rogressive day school for a limited number of boys 
and girls, from four to twelve 
ALL DAY PROGRAM, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Supervised play period 1:30 to 3:30 p. m. 
Visitors welcome 








Further information on request 
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sketches of Chicago in the Russian 
manner. 

Tropic Deatu, by Eric Walrond (Boni 
&f Liveright). 

Desits AND Crepits, by Rudyard Kip- 
ling (Doubleday, Page). 

THE CASUARINA TREE, by W. Somerset 
Maugham (Doran). 

SHort Turns, by Barry Benefield (Cen- 
tury). 

WInniE-THE-Poon, by A. A. Milne 
(Dutton). A “juvenile.” 


GENERAL 

Wine, WoMEN AND War, Anonymous 
(Sears). 

THE THEATRE OF GEORGE JEAN Na- 
THAN, by Isaac Goldberg (Simon 
€¥ Schuster). The life and times of a 
New York critic in an interesting 
background of the New York theatre 
of today. 

So Tus Is Jazz, by Henry O. Osgood 
(Little, Brown). The most author- 
itative history of a 100 per cent 
American art. 

Preyupices, Fifth Series, by H. L. 
Mencken (Knopf). Contains the 
Baltimorean’s indictment of Bryan. 

Notes oN Democracy, by H. L. Men- 
cken (Knopf). The last word on 
behalf of the civilized minority. 

Jestinc Pirate, by Aldous Huxley 

(Doran). Wherein an English so- 

phisticate goes round the world, los- 

ing his sense of humor in America. 

Grorce WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE 
AND THE Maw, by W. E. Wood- 
ward (Boni & Liveright). A thor- 
ough de-bunking of the sacrosanct 
paragon Washington of tradition. 

M urDER FOR Prorit, by William Bolitho 
(Harper). Bolitho’s writing could 
hardly be improved upon. 

Tar: A Mipwest CHILpHoop, by Sher- 
wood Anderson (Boni & Liveright). 
A further chapter of autobiography 
dealing with the author’s boyhood. 

Guy DE Maupassant, by Ernest Boyd 
(Knopf). A biographical study from 
which it appears that Maupassant 
preferred blondes. 


And Don’t Overlook— 

Georce IV, by Shane Leslie (Little, 
Brown). Mr. CHarves, KING OF 
ENGLAND, by John Drinkwater 
(Doran). THE VAGABOND DUCHESS 
by Cyril Hughes Hartman (Dut- 
ton). THE Best Prays oF 1925-1926, 
by Burns Mantle (Dodd, Mead). 

MouHAMMED, by R. F. Dibble (Viking 
Press). Mr. And Mrs. Happock 
IN Paris, France, by Donald Ogden 
Stewart (Harper). Amonc Us 
Cats, by W. E. Hill (Harper). 
A MILLION AND ONE NiGuts, by 
Terry Ramsaye (Simon & Schuster). 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: THE First 
CivitizepD AMERICAN, by Phillips 
Russell (Brentano). 

EuGENE O'NEILL, by Barrett H. Clark 
(McBride). AN ELEGANT History 
or New York Society, by Samuel 
H. Ordway, Jr. (Elegant History 
Publishing Co.). Tur GaAzeLier’s 
Ears, by Corey Ford (Doran). 
THERE Ovucnut To Be a Law, by 
Don Herold (Dutton). FURTHER 
NonsSENSE, by Lewis Carroll (4p 
pleton). 
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| THE 
BARCLAY 


} 111 East 48th Street 
| New York 


ih } 

| HE hotel of super- 

| latively wondrous | 
distinction 4 


Its location right off 
beautiful Park Avenue. 








The Restaurant offers a 
special high type service 
for Luncheon, Afternoon 


Tea, Dinner, and The- 


atre Parties. 


This hotel with its gor- 
geous furnishings created 
by the master minds of 
New York offers the New 
Yorker's readers the ideal 
hotel. 





++ + 


| JOHN F. SANDERSON 
| Managing Director 


Weight cannot be 
reduced today. 
pound fer pound, 
better than 25 years 
ago; BUT now, by 
new machines, 
many parts of the 
body can be reduced 
without medicine 
or freak diet. 


See Photoplay 
for September or 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dr. Savage 
Exercise 
Institute 

Established 1890 


253 Madison Ave. 
New York City 











MACHINE FOR 
THIGHS AND CALVES 








DEBATE 


CLARENCE S. DR. WILL 
DARROW vs. DURANT 
Famous Debater Author of 
and Lawyer “STORY OF PHILOSOPHY” 
Subject 
IS MAN A MACHINE ? 
Darrow says Yes! Durant says No! 
Chairman, Dr. John B. Watson 
Author of “BenaviorisM™ 
SAT., JANUARY 8TH, 8:30 P. M. 
CARNEGIE HALL 


Tickets: $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, $3.30 





On Sale at Box Office or by Mail or at Office of 
— FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
5 h Avenue, New York Longacre 4447 








The New Dances 


} 


It's really a shame to dance poorly, 
when it’s so easy and so much fun to 
become an exceptionally good dancer 
—in just a few private lees ons —_ 
r phone now while the half-pric 


rate is still in effect. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 3, £3 {34 S: 
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“Yes, 





‘‘Savoir faire, the French say. 


‘She is very charming, don’t you think? 


indeed! 
poise you might call it. 


99 


99 


She has that something— 
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Free 


This French-English 
Dictionary, containing 
approximately 45,000 
words, will be sent to 
you absolutely free 
} when you enroll for the 
: famous Hugo “ French- 
at Sight’ Course. 

The Dictionary is not 
} part of the course. It is 
not included in the tu- 
ition. The low intro- 
{ | ductory price is for the 
course only; you receive 
the Dictionary entirely 
without additional cost. 

It is bound in an at- 
tractive green fabrikoid, 
; with dainty gilt decora- 














ll Enjoy Learning French 
Fascinating New Way 


TopayY French is almost as universal as 
English. Wherever you go, if people do 
not speak French or discuss the French novels 
and plays-—they at least know how to sprinkle 
their English with enough French words and 
phrases to make it colorful. 

And French is colorful! Certainly it is one 
of the most beautiful of all languages.  In- 
creasingly, men and women living in_ this 
country are learning to speak French—because 
it is a delightful language, a useful language, 
and a distinct mark of culture to be able to 
speak it fluently and well. 

Now more than ever, thousands of people 
are quickly learning to speak French—for the 
famous Hugo “At-Sight” Method has at last 
been introduced in this country! The cele- 
brated European method, perfected by the 
great house of Hugo, makes French easy. 


A Few Minutes a Day 


That’s all—just those few spare minutes that 
might otherwise be wasted. Use them to 
master ‘‘French-at-Sight,” the wonderful Hugo 
way. 

This European Hugo method is different, 
unique, interesting—practica]. Certainly noth- 
ing else like it—at any price, in any form. The 
real Hugo method—simple, easy to master, 
fascinating! 

You begin—not with 
construction—but with 
And you automatically 
forms as you go along. 


words, or forms, or 
interesting sentences. 
learn the words and 

Without exercises. 


way it is spoken in France—by cultivated 


French people. 


Twenty-four fascinating lessons—carefully planned 
to give you the correct, idiomatic way of conversing 
on a great variety of everyday subjects. Whole gen- 
erations of language- -teaching experience in all the 
leading European cities are behind this French course 


Try it for five days at our expense! See for your- 
self how utterly simple it is—how delightful—how 
quick to master. 


Hugo’s Language Institute of London has author- 
ized us to offer the complete course payable on such 
easy terms that you will not hesitate. Just send of 
the coupon today. It will bring you the famous 
“FRENCH-AT-SIGHT” course, complete with the 
guide to the lessons. Keep it for five days free 
Within five days you may return the course without 
cost, or keep it for your own and send only $2 as a 
first payment. Thereafter send only $2 a month 
until $12 has been paid. 


If you act now, the valuable French-English dic- 
tionary will be included FREE. Be sure to clip an 
mail this coupon at once. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Dept. F-241, Garden City, New York 


enoeneneen) 





Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-241 


American Representatives of Hugo's 
Language Institute of London, 


Garden City, New York. 


I am interested in learning to speak French as the French 
speak it. Please send me che Hugo “French-at-Sight” 
course, in 24 lessons, for free examination. Within 5 days 
I will either return the course or send you $2 at t! hat time 
and $2 each month thereafter until $12 has been paid. Iam 
to receive free a copy of the French-English Dictionary wit! 
the course. 








tions a cnet ng Be Without drills. Without dull classroom tactics Name 

sure to get your copy ; ' 

ure re your of z sort! 

FREE. Enroll for the f any sort 

French course without Try it 5 days FREE Address 

delay. ae 

rhe celebrated Hugo method will teach you it iciennsitons | State 
quickly and pleasantly to speak French the 5% discount fo~ * sh with order 
’ , PRINTED tf 
: JANUARY 1, 1927 BLANCHARD I 5 
NEW YORK 
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